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Dear Harry: Yesterday was heavenly, today is wet - but 
very wet and therefore not miserable; wild, abandoned, 
not pishy and clammy like the typical day here. A mild 
sun is a fine thing, but a drizzle disgusts me. I would 
have every night in winter like the terrible one Lear 
chose to spend out, 


What a cottage it must be that holds thirty beds! JI saw 
you all right. You were hunched over a red-hot stove, 
supping tea and dreaming dreams, like somebody in Kafka. 
And as to the postcards, they must surely be a fearful 
libel on the place. If the two muscular ladies in the 
red postcard are not in the throes of a thyroid disorder 
and must be taken as typical of the region - God help 
youl 


Itm glad you're enjoying Heine. If I have any book you 
wish name it and I'll send it to you. You are to be 
envied. I hope you are happy. 


Teepe 


eax, OS 


Dear Harry: If an undergraduate hangs himself with his 
motley scarf-seventy-two inches long to the cistern pipe 
in the Central Station public privy on a damp January 
evening, leaving behind him a gravid young lady who was 
beautiful in her generousness, and a mephitic old uncle 
who was unseemly in his miserliness, and is discovered 
with one foot in and one out of the pan in which he had 
earlier relieved himself but which, in his dark perplexity 
of mind, he had not bothered to flush, and from which 
rises the most sickening fetor ~ who will call him Lycidas 
and elegize his death? 


The story of my brush with the forces of law and order is 
this. <A portly dear with incomparably rich hams on which 
no one within arm's length could resist laying the flat 
of his hand an indecently long time, received my not at 
all furtive blandishment with hauteur, to my astonishment, 
called the police and described what was termed my lewd 
behaviour with an invidiousness I should never have 
credited in a woman who was, as she asseverated ninety-two 
times in one minute, respectable, and with a genius for 
lascivious detail altogether out of keeping with her 
general pretentions, had I not witnessed it all and 
suffered scandalously for it at the hands of two 
presbyterian and thuggish constables in the dark of 

the police station corridor. I shall be admonished 

of course. 


oye 


y . 
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u have probably heard I am working in 
. I work every day except Sunday. At 
nigh oan Me nothing but lie in bed. This is the main 
reas my t have not papas eA to you Sd lie Sunday is 


plood's pace. You m forgive me substituting that 
awt ul little poem for the letter I should have written, 
that time I was in the doldrums and any kind of letter 

sked too much trom me. I wanted to curse and swear, 

Telling myself the verses were much better because they 
contained . truth than anything else I could have 
written at that time, IT sent them. Now I regret it. 
A poem cannot do what a letter can do. Only editors and 
“paid hacks open envelopes and expect to find poems inside. 
Perhaps I disappointed you. Ina letter there should be 
more rattle-tattle than poetry. I'm sorry I couldn't make 
it to Dalkeith over the New Year. I was worried sick with 
this and that and utterly prostrate all the time I wasn't 
working. I mean to take a youth hostel job this summer. 
I'll work on where I am until it's time to leave. Driving 
@ passenger lift you meet a lot of people you know. Hardly ry 
a day goes by but I glimpse someone I have known at some time 
or other. Yesterday it was Ruth and her little boy. We spoke 
only for a few minutes. I thought it natural to ask if she 
had seen Hugh. =. og Mapeeies She wasn't very pleased 
with me ee ee said she had not seen him. The little 
boy seemed rather tame. He is a bit bigger, but he has 
changed in other ways. He seemed quite subdued and not at 
all the little anarchist we once knew. But deep inside him 
I feel sure the fire still smoulders. 


It amazes me that you manage to read so much, I haven't had 

a book in My hands for more than a few minutes at a time since 
I started work four weeks ago. But I am able to buy books now 
and I am getting a good store in. I would like to be able to 
take up any poet the moment I felt like reading him, Library 
books aren't the same - unless of course it happens to be 

a really complete library. That doesn't make sense. What 

T mean is, reading with a time limit in mind is no good. 
Glasgow libraries are no good: they have no out-of-the-way 
good literature, 


THE WHITE GODDESS I must read, but I think it will not be soon, 
as things are now. Apart from one or two diary jottings I have 
done no writing in the past month: everything has been sacrificed 
to the great black god Mammon (or Fraser if you like). He has 
his pound of flesh in the daytime and I recuperate in the night 
time so that I can supply the same again. I long to leave this 
black city behind me. 


Let me know what weekend you will not be working and I'1l go 
through if the day is fair. BE NEAR ME WHEN wY LIGHT IS LOW 
the bells are saying. I feel the need for a little Tennyson 
coming up, but I think this evening I'll try a little George 
Herbert. Wish me luck. 


My regards to Marion and little Euan. 


Ever yours, 


Fone, 
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oobefessona: This is the third time I have tried writing 
to you this week. Had things worked out as I had planned 
T'd have been at your place on Sunday. As always, the 
gods disposed, and I spent Sunday here in my dark little 
room, vainly trying to write you a decent letter. I'11 
tell you why that letter was so difficult to write, and 
why I failed to write it. 


Long ago you said you usually knew what I thought of any 
poem of yours I neglected to comment on. It is true, 

I would prefer to say nothing about a poem I thought bad. 
But in the case of the last two poems you sent me it seemed 
that a few words might be more helpful to both of us. 

T wanted to find out what I really felt about the verse 
you write. And I felt you would be eager to hear what 
conelusions I had come to. 


But all Sunday I struggled, and in the end I just could 
not say what I thought I had to say. I involved myself 
in all kinds of contradictions. I found myself lying. 
It was a hopeless letter, and I destroyed it. 


I tried writing you last evening, this time with the old 
idea of sayin néthing about the poems. But I felt beaten 
and miserable, an@ I couldn't write it. Tonight I have 
read both poems again and I think I have a clearer notion 
of what I want to say. So here goes for the third time. 


I likea neither poem. I asked myself, What was Harry trying 

to say when he wrote them? I read the poems over and over, 
trying to discover what you were trying to do, and above all 
determined to be true to what I felt. And I saw, Harry, that 
the lines on the paper conveyed nothing to me because you did 
not mean them to. You are not interested in the truth as it 
comes to you. You lump all experience together in one wretched 
wail. You are not interested in saying anything: you only 
wail. 


Poetry is "anything" reclaimed, slit open and exposed at all 
angles to the light of the sun. You must hang on to what you 
have, cut deep and often, and flood it with the light of the 
sun. Poetry is taken from life, Harry, from day-to-day 
existence. Grasp your moment of insight - it comes to all 
men - hold fast to it, and if it affords you but a single 

line or image it was worth having. Work at each eatch: if 

it is good it will not end with itself, it will bear fruit: 
then you will have something like a poem. Do forget Isis, 
Queen of Heaven, and mystical sayings that have no meaning. 

fo write a good poem it is not necessary to be another Buddha. 
Verse is not the sage's medium: life is. To be a poet one 
must speak the truth as one sees it - and one must have honest 
eyes and pure heart. 


Personal experience makes poetry: poetry is only a way of 
looking at life. 


Write to me soon. 


Ever yours 


— 
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Dear Friend: That last letter of mine wasn't up to much. 
It wasn't really finished. Just take this as the sheet 

I forgot to put in. Often when writing letters I begin 

to feel the whole thing's bunk: and at that point I have 
to stop, to tear it in pieces, or get it into the post 

as quiekly as possible. JI run dry out of diffidence. 
Rescued from the waste-bucket is a bit of a letter I tried 
writing to you last week. Here it is: A sweet little 
thing of sixteen has wandered into my life. As far as my 
balls go it's love. But it's not all that simple. There's 
the question of: Am I telling my balls what to do? You 
can kid yourself about your balls, even - but only so far. 
At the crucial moment they would let you down brutally, 
out of sheer disgust. There is something not quite real 
in the whole business: as if we pretended to love each 
other, just for practice. 


Well, that's one letter I'm glad I never sent. For dear 
sweet Jennifer is no longer in my life. Somebody was at 
the kidding. Fulcrum she was that helped to ease me out 
of that beastly store: so I should be rather grateful. 
‘Base’ is perhaps not the word. In the middle of the 
afternoon T put on my coat without saying a word to 
anyone, and went home. She made the job a delightful 
passtime during the past few weeks. Love petween floors 
is a hurried, furtive kind of business, but one adapts 
oneself. 


Anyway, huntress Jennifer was after bigger game. A liftman 
is all right between floors, but you couldn't go out with 
him into the jungle. What would the other animals say? 

But in the beginning darling Jennifer hadn't thought about 
that aspect of things, and when I asked her out she said 
yes. But when the big day came all was not as it should 
have been: lovely Jennifer had been thinking. She gave me 
her mouth, in case I might be content with that. But when 
I reminded her of our date she said no. So I put on my 
coat without saying a word to anyone, and went home. 


I daresay it would still have been all right between floors. 
She was in my arms when she said no. She even named a less 
ambitious little huntress who was sure to say yes. Why don't 
you ask her? Oh, Jennifer, Jennifer, what kind of a colt do 
you think I am? 


Think only sweet thoughts and all agony will pass 
away. 


F Stevenson 


Here is another poem: 


THE OLDEN HOPE 


Hith olden hope you search where last you lay 
And find the shrivelled multitudes of night 
Frail echoings of banished illgrown day. 


You mimic carefree sorrowings 
&nd no hand wipes your tears away, 
Bereft of all save olden hope 


Yet steadfast in his years and murmured pride. 
All you have is heret Other, listless murmurings 
May soothe, famished hearts find peace in lullaby 
But here and only here breaks the new day. 


Let the dead rake up their dead and from them glean 
411 gnarled roots of hidden journeyings 

And blazoned secrets pave the newer way 

And shrive us clean. 


I think you'll have to go referee for me with the 
Teachers. Just say your line is: use your own 
discretion: you know what not to say. It isn't 
just an ordinary reference they want: my doctor 
can supply that. They want somebody to answer 
questions about my educational attainments. For 
other people such things are no difficulty: for 
me they are almost insurmountable, 


J was rather sad to hear you describe the first part 
of the poem I give overleaf as chopped up prose. It 
is nothing of the kind an@ if you study it closely 
you'll catch the rhythm. It is not a prose rhythm. 


You've had a snippet of one letter I could not send to you 
complete. Now I'm going to include another, this time 

a complete one, written about six weeks ago, which seemed 

to me absolute bunk at the time. Here goes: Your ietter 
read like a breath of pure air. I have meant to answer 

your previous letter every day since receiving it, but 

I have been working as a lift attendant in a busy store 

and I've been deadbeat every night for the past two weeks. 
Added to this a recent upset has knocked me right out of my 
stride. Why should I talk of things I'd rather forget. 

I'm growing very tired, Harry, and I feel old as hell. But 
your letter pleased me this morning. It was a kind letter. 
Glasgow reeks of hate and stupidity and cunning. This last 
week has been a hell for many men the whole world over. But 
here in Glasgow the little single anguish of certain people 
was nearer and more real to me. I was working when the day 
came to hang that boy Willer. JI had slept very little the 
night before, and that morning I clocked in at seven-thirty 
and got out again right away. JI went to the chapel of St 
Aloysius, just across the street. 4nd, strangely enough, 

it was a (YS Mass for the dead, that was just 
veginning. The coffin lay up at the front, draped in black. 
And I prayed for the dead, and for the boy that was about to 
die. When J was kneeling there I remembered what I had read 
in a newspaper, that the boy had burst into tears when he was 
told he had not been granted a reprieve. And suddenly it all 
became too horrible, even for prayer, and J could only cry. 


I had my own private little agony two days later: just torturing 
myself for staying safe, warm and rotten while they hanged him, 
I drunk too much and ended up behaving like a fool. (If I had 
had someone like Jennifer to fondle I'd have been the happiest 
man in the world.) 


I ended that letter with a poem. The poem was the only part 
of the letter that I sent you. 


And as to what you say about poetry, it's like this. We each 
try to justify the only kind of verse we can write. We can 


only do what we can do: to pontificate is vain. ‘Fuck youl? 
you say. And I say: ‘Fuck you!! And we're both honest men. 


So, dear heart, stay pure, and write me a long long letter. 
Maybe I'll make Dalkeith before very long. 


Adieu! 


Love to Marion and Svan. 


Boe anaes 
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Dear Friend: Many thanks for the Brereton book: in 
return I'm sending you Lady Chatterley's Lover. You 
did emphasize ‘enjoy': Lady C. is the most enjoyable 
novel I have ever read in my life. Last week was a 
very fine one indeed for encouraging letters. There 
was your first letter in which you praised my poems 
very highly. Then a few days later a second letter 
from yourself arrived along with one from Scott, the 
Envoi editor. Both letters dealt with the one poem, 
The Track, and both were full of praise. I learn 

that there is a duplicated review, The Thistle, partly 
edited by a chap you knew at Newbattle, Tom Malcolm, 
with headquarters in Glasgow. I'll look up the address 
later and send it on. Well, here's the poem you could 
not decipher. 


THE BRIBE 


An oldened boy perched high 
Like hawk on midden throne 
King in an eyeless desolation. 


Guileless, the mother said, 
Here is a penny for the king: 
Ask him to be your friend. 


He laid his mother's affering 
On a stone. 


No eye in the thronged desolation 

To catch a stooping king 

The stone transfigured in the hand 
Or how the trapped sun withered when 
The bird of prey swept over the land 


Or broken bloodred talon fall 
To the black earth. 


Bleeding in his mother's breast 

He knows the moral that he brings 
And in her stricken heart she grasps 
The fierce integrity of kings. 


That poem belongs to 1959. It's been worked over far 
too many times. It came back to me one day in my sleep 
after I hed destroyed the only copy I had, and J had to 
work at it again. I'm not sure about it at all. But 
it's past now anyway. 


What you say about automatic writing is interesting. 
But remember that the root of all genuine art is the 
unconscious: and the point is to be able to add form 
to what is essentially formless. I do not mean that 
the unconscious is chaos: I simply mean that it is 
mystery: what seeps through from that world fills us 
with awe. It is wellnigh impossible to write or do 
anything in which the unconscious does not take a hand. 
The main significance of automatic writing is purely 
personal. It is really a kind of parlour game. The 
artist searches for an image if the first to offer 
itself fails to satisfy him: this is not a parlour 
game, it is painstaking work. If the first image 
proves the best in the long run, it still means that 
the artist had to make a choice. The choice depends 
on the whole the artist is working to create. But 
form does not belong solely to consciousness. The 
unconscious is everything: that's why most of the time 
we imagine we don't know what we're doing. 


I wont be able to send you Lady C. until the middle of 
the week. If you've already enjoyed the book drop me 
a note and I'll try to find something else for you. 
I'll write again when I send the book. I'm glad to , 
be able to sense your happiness again in your letters. 
Goodluck! and keep happy! 


try 


1 
With regard to the lines enclosed 
in your last letter but one. You 
must build your poem on verbs: verbs 
make & poem. Look at any decent poem, 
Harry, and. note the verbs. You cannot 
write a poem without verbs. The greatness 
of Shakespeare lies in his range of verbs. 
Well, I don't really mean that. It sounds 
absurd and it is absurd. But take a close 
look at a good poem: the verb comes first, 
next the adjective. They make or mar. You 
have to look for them: they facilitate 


GUNIPressiLurine 


Come through to Glasgow and we'll have a talk: 
it's an easier subject to talk about. 


Gt VEG gewtly plots 


The Ure 4 Ganlind 
Sig Pureeteet: 


6 Allander St N 2 
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Dear Friend: 


The past week I spent in bed fighting off a cold. 
It still has me - by the throat, literally. And 

I bought five woodbines with the prescription 
money. That was tonight. In the morning I'll be 
unable to speak when my mother asks Tea or Coffee? 


BAA Mae: Like this morning and yesterday morning and the 

Yo oe morning before that. But once the liquid's down 
ei ae things get better, Then if there's a letter who 

ees bene | could ask for more? But truthfully, my friend, 

gh Bae det I'm rather disappointed in the letters I get these 
ne Cer f gruesome mornings. Income Tax, National Insurance, 
it oe Glasgow Public Libraries. The latter institution 
i oe wants me to restore its property or pay the cash 


value of its property. Its property is gone forever, 

pa yer! alas! And I'm waiting for the National Insurance to 
supply me with the money to pay the first instalment 

of the debt. It would be simpler if the institutions 
dealt with each other and left me out of it. The 

Income Tax documents are so divorced from reality , 
as it hits me they even make me laugh sometimes. S ; 
Especially the little cards that read: HER eee 
INSPECTOR OF TAXES EXPECTS AN EARLY REPLY TO 
COMMUNICATION A2/06541. Yes, I find these enormously 
funny: but the biggest part of the joke is that when 

the letter-box clicks I'm out of bed like a shot, = 
scrambling about, half blind, eager for the latest 
communication from the other side: NEWS! Yet 

I behave in that way only because I know it will 

help the joke along: the words will seem even 

funnier when I think how I raced for the letter-box, 
breaking my toes on chairs and things as I went. Oh, 
they will seem funnier. Oh, let us return to the 

bed; to the unending vistas of the wall. Thank God 

for the bed and for the wall. To spend onets life 
prostrate, staring at the wall: a highly civilized 

state of being. Shall I tell you what the wall has 

done for me? 


Phe wall has given me my religion. Look it is a 

bare surface. Look it is packed tight with life. 

Look that thing moves, watch it closely, closely 

till your eyes ache: see it is dead still. Where 

does this wall begin? Where does it end? What 

is outside the wall and what is inside? Isn't the 
outside the same as the inside and the inside the 

same as the outside: only we have two words. Why 

do you call that the tinside’ and that the toutside'? 
What does the wall think? Is it inside or outside 
itself? It is inside the room because it is outside 
itself and it is outside the room for the same 

reason. But outside and inside are one when they 

knock the wall down. And the masturbator looks 

about him bewildered: his in is now out, And he 
realises the true nature of walls and things. He 

says NICE DISTINCTIONS BUT THEY DON'T MEAN A THING, 
WALLS ARE WORDS. But that's the way God works. 

You try to catch him by sorting the world into 

bedrooms and livingrooms and kitchens and bathrooms. 
You say HE HAS TO BE IN OR OUT. IF HE'S NOT IN HE “ 
HAS TO BE OUT. AND IF YOU GAN'T FIND HIM OUT THERE : 
HE HAS TO BE IN SOMEWHERE. God is in and out because ; 
‘in' and tout! is a game wetve forced him to play. j 
Nothing is in and nothing is out - in reality. Only. 
God is. Yes, IS IS IS IS! A thousand times IS - 

T AM - there is but one real word for it: the rest 

is tautology, twaddle. 


Well, Harry, I have been trying to gather some 
information about duplicating but it is coming 

to me third hand and so far J haven't heard a 

thing. Printing is out of the question unless 
something unlikely happens to our financial luck. 
Carol thinks she's pregnant, but my head is cool. 

I just remembered I hadn't told you -or had 1? 

She's taking pills to get rid of it. Iti probably 
receive the fatal letter this week, Meanwhile the 
wall and plenty of solitude give me great consolation. 
I feel all will be well. I'll never marry, my friend, 
of that I'm absolutly certain. I'd miss my wall - 
though you don't do so badly, do you? Good luck. 
Write soon. Try not to worry about ending up all 
alone, broken in health and fortune. The Exhibition 
Hotel may have changed for the better by then. 3ut 


as 1 have told you before that seems to me rather a 
nice way to end one's days. A bed and a wall - and 
only 25/- a week. No bugger to bother you from one 
year's end to the other. Keep the right change all 
the time and you wouldn't even have to open your 
mouth. You could point to the things you want. 


If they would leave me lying some place, any old 
place, so long as nobody ever came near me to make 

me wash and make my bed and sweep the floor, I should 
be the happiest man in the world. Just let me be. 
Let me lie in darkness, in peace, alone.. 


But it's nearly impossible to find a place where 
you're left completely alone. That's the real horror 
in growing old: the knowledge that soon you wont be» 
able to get away from them; their hands are going to 
be at you all the time. 


The social workers are a growing band. Oh, why dontt 
we tell them to leave us be. They force the women to 
bring up their babies according to charts. They force 
the whole population from birth up into the belief that 
the Prime Minister is personally interested in the 
welfare and happiness of each and every one of them. 
And of course they believe it, every word of it. They 
scan the charts night and day. When the dumpling's 


cooked the State eats it. The mothers have petrayed 


us. They have given us over to the hypodermic. They 
have poured sand into our mouths in place of milk and 
starved our souls of light. 


Good night, my friend. 
Pryce. 


j 


Friday 


Dear “riend: Since sending my last letter off 

I have been stricken down by a bug of some kind, 
cold or flu. I'm typing this in bed. I was 
going to try to make it to Edinburgh today for 
the sake of the interview with the Youth Hostel 
people. But something always keeps me from 
these interviews. Oh, I'm really pretty miserable. 
If you could see me now you'd laugh. Glycerin 
Ipecacuana and all sorts of pills and balsams 
surrounding me. My nose a fearful niagra. Eyes 
full of needles. Maybe I've contacted some rare 
disease. Last night I sweated buckets. It was 
like being in a Turkish bath. I'm just wasting 
away to nothing. 


Tomorrow is a long way off really. I shall be much 
better by then. I think maybe a glass of whiskey 
would put me right. : 


I don't want to bring a load of misery with me. 
But we'tll see, 


Sincerely 
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Dear Friend: The people downstairs are as poor as J] am but they have 

a television set. At five-thirty sharp every evening it is switched 

on and the volume turned up to the limit. It is my opinion that people 
do not hear in the ordinary way when they are watching television. 
Hypnotized by the picture, they lack all conscious awareness of sound. 
Tt and any sense it might be carrying seep into the viewer's brain 
without his noticing. JI am in no such enviable position. The murderous 
cacophony rises through the floor-boards and shatters my brain into 
awareness of the desolation it must endure till midnight and GOD SAVS 
eS QUEEN which the poverty-stricken patriots downstairs listen to till 
the very last note has ceased upon the ear. Sometimes in the early part 
of the evening they start squabbling among themselves and for a time the 
electric monster is deadened. You might think that when the bawling 
starts they would turn down the television. You would be wrong. Et 
says a lot for my neighbours! lungs that it is only in the momentary 
vauses for breath between maledictions that the electricity succeeds 

in piercing the blood-and-guts roaring. J am unable to read, think or 
sleep. There is nothing for it but the streets or the pub. Two years 
it has been like this. The first; thing T hear in the morning is their 
screeching. It says: BLACK DAY COMING, YOU POOR BASTARD! THIS ROOM 15 
YOUR PRIVATE HELL! Yes indeed. This room is ugly and uncomfortable in 
many ways. I+ holds two old-fashioned dressing chests put I have hardly 
need for one. A set of worm-eaten sticks passes for a table. Damp and 
draughts are everywhere. A completely bare room would suit me fine but 
I have to consult my mother before throwing her furniture out. There 

is space for junk nowhere but in my room. 


T'm not worried about Carol. It's the moral responsibility of having 

a child that makes me uneasy. The economic responsibility is nothing. 
Suffering is inevitable I know: and that's the point. Knowing what the 
world is I could not sleep at night if I knew that somewhere someone J 
created was suffering. ~, 
J.D. has a girl who is daft about him; she satisfies his every wish. , 
@ven when he deliberately hurts her she cannot stay away from him. : 
anarchists have meetings every Sunday evening in an old garage (used to 
be a stable) in Ross St. The advocates of BLACK DOOM AND CRIMSON 
REVOLUTION are held in check by the more practical Syndicalists. It's 
rather good fun, Thanks for the long letters, Marry. One day I'll 
write you a Letter it'll take you a whole hour to get through. J.D. 

has yet another female, this time married, who gives him sex. But his 
problems remain. Go on reading Jung but don't forget Shakespeare. He 
can teach you as much as Jung and is much easier and more enjoyable to 


an he ud wn oma: read! Fouetes 
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Monday night. 


Dear Friend, 


Today 1 did not go to work. I went along to the 
tut@6rial college I'll be attending if the grant 
comes up and left it in intense depression. There 
is nothing for it but to carry on: all I crave is 
peace. There will be no peace: there will only be 
teil. 


A copy of THISTLE came today: absolute trash from 
beginning to end. Nothing of mine in it, the lord 

be praised! New little magazines are springing up 
all over the place - each much the same in essentials, 
whether duplicated or printed. The presentation of 
THISTLE is as slapdash as the worst I have ever seen. 
The contents as flat and uninteresting too. 


I am going to start PENNON in duplication. I'll be 
able to cover the cost myself, but you'll be able to 
help by reading and commenting on the poems that 
come in. You may be out a little in stamps, but 
you'll like the work. I was thinking of getting 

in touch with Malcolm to see if he would welcome 
some help with THISTLE. But somehow I feel he might 
resent interference, It's his baby. 


With at least a dozen little magazines going the 
rounds ready subscribers might be hard to find at 
first. But a good first issue might do the trick. 
If THISTLE can find subscribers any magazine can. 
I'm not sure just where to start as yet - but I'm 
determined to start. I know you haventt much time 
for duplicated magazines, but I think you'll agree 
the mimeographed POET & CRITIC is neatly produced, 
Maybe we can find a similar style of duplication. 
I'll keep you posted anyway. 


Trust the three of you arrived home safe and sound. 
Write soon. ; 
Good luck! 


oe yee 
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I'm glad you're reading Jung. liany years ago I sat with 
you in a pub and jabbered away about a book I'd just been 
reading THE INTEGRATION OF THE PERSONALITY (at the end of 
which you'll find the essay on education) by Carl Jung ana 
I think I bored you. Well you have come to him of your 
own accord at last and you want me to repeat some of the 
things I said that night in the pub. I can remember very 
little I said that night, but I can state here one or two 
things I remember from his books. Do you know his theory 
of the Collective Unconscious? The ecstatic trance of the 
yogis called samadhi is equivalent to the unconscious 
state. Samadhi they call universal consciousness. 


In Freud the Unconscious was simply the place where all 
repressed material, thoughts a ideas, lay hidden. 
It depended for everything on e Conscious mind. 


Jung makes a distinction here. The material coming from 
conscious experience and repressed, lies in an area he calls 
the PERSONAL UNCONSCIOUS. 


The COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS oF inborn material, 


Material which cannot be traced to conscious experience 
must have a deeper root. ah 


Jung believes in the autonomy of the Unconscious, It is 
the mother of individual consciousness. Unconsciousness 
is the same in all men in all eras. The EGO iss the denial 
of the UNCONSCIOUS: in psychosis the Ego is swamped and 
the Unconscious reigns supreme - madness, 


Jung argues that myth and fable and esoteric teaching “= 
generally are the expression of archetypal unconscious 
thought moulded of course by consciousness. This shows 
the universality of the UNCONSCIOUS. For myths, fables 
and esoteric teachings are very much the same all over 

the world, The myth is not the thought, not the truth 

of the Collective Unconscious: it is simply the mould, 

the art in which consciousness allows it to be presented. 


Jung is wonderful when he goes in search of primordial 
symbols, hunts them out and presents them to us in modern 
guise. His learning is vast and sometimes he gets bogged 
down, but he's usually worth stringing along with. 


The Unconscious is the artist's domain. We watch and 

wait in our dreams; we cup our ears for any sound that 

may escape from that hallowed world deep within us. 

The slothful can never approach. We would have the 
impossible, CONSCIOUSNSSS and at one and the same time 

the UNCONSCIOUS: so all we do is dream and scribble 

paltry verses, Yet there was Aeschylus and how many 
before him? Yes and he worked in the dark and Shakespeare 
and his redactors worked in the dark. We all must work in 
the dark. 


Oh, I must stop. It is nearly 3AM. Carol's pills, 

though they've done the trick for others, fail in this 
case. I must say she's been the most thoughtful and 
selfless person imaginable. I feel very low when I 

realise she asks and expects nothing from me. It may 
never come to anything. The child could always be adopted, 
if the worst came to the worst. JI should hate if she had 
to pay for everything, but no doubt my share of suffering 
is gathering to a head somewhere, ready to burst upon my 
head. To hell with it allt - 


Read all you can. It's good for you: wears you ou 
We all like to be worn out. It's good to be worn @ut. 
I'm writing a little play about poor worn out youn 

men, It's in Glasgow dialect and believe it or not 

I'm enjoying the writing. -Why did I say they were worn 
out young men?, There'tsonly one character that's worn 
out, The rest are strong, in the grip of the earth. >» 


I get the most exasperating letters from Carol. I know 
I'm wearing out. 


Get to work on the poem! 
God bless! 


Peyton 


i (are - “—- 
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Dear Harry: Hurried note this. Kelief has not yet come 
but should errive within three days at most. Today I played 
truant again: reasons are {1) I'm sick of the whole damn lot 
and (2?) I was without husfare. ZT smiled to think of the go- 
ahead boys hoofing it to school ten miles away on a frosty 
morning: I smiled as IT smoked 9 cigarette in warmth. The 
college I go to is packed full of get-sheaders. They and the 
tutors make me sick. Last week I devoted two sittings of four 
hours to an essé#y on the Tudors. Yesterday the shrew that 
takes history flung it at me as if it bit her: THAT WONT DO! 
she says. JI DON'T KNOW WHAT THaT IS! IT'S NOT AN ESlaYl 


You wouldn't mind if you'd dashed it off in twenty-five 
minutes, Hssay+correcting's gruelling work and she doesn't 
forget to remind you on a Monday morning that her Sunday was 
wasted! Bitch! I think she must be the laziest woman I know. 
And I'll tell you another thing. The tutors at this college 
are without a doubt the fattest and most indolent set of = 
people I have yet to meet. It is unbelievaole. The way they 
talk to the pupils you'd think it was the pupils who were 
fat and lazy. A mediocre bunch they may be, but they certainl 
work for the niche they're all looking for at the top of the 
tree. 


T'm very pleased to hear that vour idea's come off with Pec. 
I can't remember much of what I wrote in that letter, but if. 
you think J did your poem justice, go to it. You were the on 
who always felt confident as a critic, now I'm the critic! 
certainly be looking forward to March. IMPASSE was good; pies 
wish I hedn't been so lukewarm in my reise. But, we'll le 
it as it is, maybe I was better to you than I think I was. 


I'm off to the WOMEN'S VOLUNTARY SERVICH in West St for A 
suit, an overcoat and a pair of shoes. T'tll have one or ot 
of these articles in the pawn tonight. Damn it, this is 
Tuesday! The National Assistance Board get all sorts of 
organisations to help them out. Last week I felt like a 
Voluntary Service of some kind. First letter; Boboy Lynn, 
the enarchist, appealing for funds for the hall in Ross St; 
next a visit from PK asking me to square some of his debt 
redeem his typewriter from the pawn; and lastly a letter 
Carol asking for money. It was very funny. Here was I 
rolling fag-ends together. You know when you get a lette 
like that you feel on the top. But when you reelise yout™® 
flat you have a long way to fall. 


First weekend I've the dough J'1l be through! 


; 7 a best! “4 l : *" 


PSs Erm ecg 
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Dear Friend: The story that the grant‘arrives on the 15th I strongly 
suspect to be mythical in origin: one of those stories spread for the 
good of morale. Certainly I have had no whiff of anything smelling 
like a grant so far. Hopeful paid me a visit the other day after T 
clamboured out of the Slough of Despond and mentioned the 15th. No 
sign so far. They must know I'm thirsting for a good drink. Well, 
when it comes I'll take a weekend off and pay you a visit. I have 

a good many stories to tell you; a few of them funny ones. I'm sorry 
I've been so remiss with letters lately. Tim so used to having 
unlimited time in which to write them. These days I'm kept at it like 
a slave. 3ut I take days off frequently. Only go to tuition a few 
hours in the be yway. Hate it, this tuition, Makes one feel 
so stupid. Bve "Yhody' ot one subject: EXAMS. Nobody seems to have 
heard of Keats or He filler or HMilarepa. I have nothing to say to 
them: it's too difficult: it's easier to: keep the old gob shut tight. 
& letter came ell the way from Tllinois on Xmas day: from Margaret 
Bean who comments on my poems in P&C next issue I think. She's a 

Scot by birth, once nursed in Leith. She sent two of her own poems; 
three actually if you count the few lines printed on her specially 
made Xmas card. She's a Xtian, I should say from the tenor of the 
ooems., I have some reservations about them, but ITtd like you to see 
them end tell me what vou think. ‘They're wrinted on cards which would 
nave to be bent to fit the envelope. J'11l bring them through. “The ~ 
Lacryna (is that the word?) Christi T'll bring through if TI have to 
weep them myself. The other day I walked up to Jordanhill to see if 
they would give me something till the grant comes through. It was 
raining heavily, my shoes were letting in and I had no money for bus 
fares, TI said to the stony-faced secretary: YOU OWE MU MONEY. She 
said: VRIT" TO FDINZURGH. JT said: I'VE WRITTEN TO EDINBURGH SEVERAL 
TIMES. I AM ALWAYS TOLD TO GONTACT YOU. She said: WE HAVE NAD NO 
WORD FROM THEM. YOU BETTER WRITE TO THEM AGAIN. I said: BUT I HAVE 
WO MONEY TO LIVE ON KSANWHILE. DO YOU UNDERSTAND MY POSTTION? She 
actually smiled - a queer squint of a smile. Then she said: THE 
GRANTS ARE PAID On THE 15TH, YOU VERITZ TO THEM. hat bastards they 
are! They actually owe me the money! Jf our positions were reversed 
Ttd be in jail! Now that I remember. You mentioned a lecture on 
Frost. Really, Harry, you astonish me. Lectures on the poets are for 
people that can't read poetry. You'd learn more in one line of Frost 
or any poet than in anything those university boobies could teil you. 
For Christ's sweet sake forget the lectures. A man can't read enough 
poetry: that's the real education, Harry. fleard wonderful Tibetan 
music on THIRD the other night. 4 boy of twelve with a bamboo flute. 
It was worth living to have heard it. Put boys like that are every 
where in that country. Everybody sings: beside the Tibetan the 
Italian is gross, culturally speaking. Uverybody understands and loves 
music: itts the religion of the peoosle. “hey say the Chinese have the 
monks digging roads - those monks who refused to follow the Dalai Lama 
to Bengal. Put the Himalayas have monks in caves here, there and 
everywhere; and nobody can get near them - not even aeroplanes. It's 
a Shpaght that makes my heart glad again. 


Keep hapoy, my friend. Hope to see you before long. (Oh, that HOPE 
again!) Mogo ot Prewt corer yuk ( 
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Dear Friend: We've exchanged letters so frequently 

of late it seems ages since I got one from you: it 
must be a week at least. Actually I've had loads 

of time during the past two weeks. [I packed the 
college up and started writing poetry and reading 
Dostoevsky again. For good or evil the grant came 
there on the 15th and I suppose I'tll have to get 

back to the grammar and history once again. Things 
have been anything but easy. I've been and still am 
in difficulties. Like you, no doubt. You must let 

me know how that bastard at Newbattle justifies 
himself in the debtor's court. I'm due in the courts 
myself shortly but believe me, Harry, nothing concerns 
me less at this moment. 1 wrote to Tommy some weeks 
ago in the dumps: silly letters deserve silly replies: 
his cosy answer would have graced the pages of WOMAN'S 
OWN. He tells me I mustn't be a'slave to my passions! 
but ‘master of my fate': Jesus Ghrist Almighty! oh, 
Lord God, whence cometh these golden words that striketh 
numb the heart? Tet reason reign in youl Oh, go and 
shite your arse off! I say to the world. I say it 
all day long to the world. I said it in a literary 
class the other evening and they threw me out. They 
twisted my arm out of its socket, kicked me in the 
spine, and slung me onto the pavement. Wind you, they're 
literary. Make no mistake about what they are. They're 
full to the eyeballs with literary shite they cannot 
pass; duds. Kearney ssys: CGome to this literary 
class and meet a few writers. 7 said: Gh, go and 
shite your arse off, Peter. No, says he, I'm serious: 
it'll be good for you. RBesides my story may be read 
out. Well, Peter, I said, we wont stay long - and we 
éidntt. Ten onto one, it was, They tore the shirt 
off my back. Put I got a boot at one of them; a Lucky 
shot but it landed. T'm efraid I'm out of the game 

as far as money goes for another month. But I'll be 
through to see you next month; that's certain, all 


going smoothly. So I'll stop here. Write soon or 
when you can. Sincerely 
Fay 


a 7 _ id 
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Tuesday, Dear Friend: Just a very »rief note. Your letter has just 
arrived end I'll write again later in the week. TI had an idea that 
something might be wrong. Try not to croak till efter the 15 Larch 
when I'll be through for sure with a few bottles of wine anid German 
sausages, The spelling blunder was a bad one: {f'm sorry anout at. 
Tt occurs in every copy I sent out. I'm still on the grant (I hope) 

! but am doing no studying; haven't looked at a grammar or history book 
for three weeks or more. Instead I'm writing. I'm working against 
time, for if I don't get roped into another college very soon they'll 
cut me off. T only nesd another week, In your second thoughts on the 
poem you end by quoting the Lines of the first draft, That was an 
error on your part, for they don't accur et all in the poem you vere 
Aiscussing. However, I suppose thet's onl*# the M&B doing their work, 

The story about Swan and the schoolmistresses was very touching. I'm 

sorry you're in trouble with the libraries: one needs »ooks end they're 

the people who've cot them. 30 if T can, and it's not too late, T'll 

wive vou the money on the 15th. Look out for sruslls: frankfurters: 

lachrymi Ghristi: phenomenal happenings ani outrageous occurences: let 
us have no thirsty memories of my visit. dieu! 


Sen emmed 
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Dear Friend: The wine and frankfurters unfortunately will have to wait. 


Jt seems the Teachers have severed the life-line. They threatened to do 
so end itts sy own fault really in a way. If I could become one of those 
studious cart-horses all would be well. That's impossible, however, It's 


r nearly six weeks since I've glanced at the pre eribed books. Tt's no vood 
pretending any longer. For the saxe of the extra shilling or two they pay 
it's hardly worth it. One difficulty is getting out of their clutches. Lia 
you break away on your own accord it's just possible they'll demand back 

| the grent you've slready received. and it's not 911 that easy to force 
them to give you the heave. I said in my last letter to them: If you stop 
or even delay the grant as you threaten to do I shall consider myself under 
no further obligation to you. They want me for interview tomorrow, Thursdy. 
Tomorrow is the 15th, oay day. But the money comes from Edinburgh. I'm at 
the disadvantage of wanting it both ways: to eat and to have the cooky. But 
the Teachers only want it one way - their own. They fail to take into 
consideration that I have obligations to my friends as well as to them. If 
my letter affected them in any way it might mean that the cheque will De ob 
the post tomorrow as usuel: in which case I'd be unable to pass up the 
opvortunity of seeing you and getting out of Glasgow for a few days, Rut 
I know it wont be. At the interview tomorrow afternoon - if I attend - 
they'LL simply tell me that I'll receive no more money until such time as 
I join a college. I've already fled one and another, Skerry's, has 
declined to accept me. So it's likely that J'11 be sivnine at the Labour ~~ 
Exchange on Friday. It'll be a great relief, especially with summer coming 
an. 

I was looking forward to this weekend. Rut the way things have turned out 
leaves me both angry and pleased. Glad to be rid of the studies, angry to 
be vcenniless. 


But there's no knowing which way 1 wight squirm at that interview tomorrow. 
The Exchange end assistance Board is rather an uninviting »rospect. 

Have you had any word from 2GiT & GHITIC? Your poem should be in this 
month's issue. J hed a little prose piece in this month's THIGILE. 
Bervarous! 


irite soon, Good Luck! 


Allander St 


ster Sunday 


Dear Friend: For better or worse, TI have made up my mind to 
abanson the teachers and get out of Glasgow. Getting ont’ ,om 
Glassow is essential. I've written to the Youth Hostel people 
nd if I get fixed up as a warden early next month, there's a 
holidey for you - and Marion and Buan as well if Marion likes. 
JT!1l be in the job only until + middle of July. If the 
teachers start hounding me for their money back I'11 be better 
out of it. <I think I'll try London. 


fell, JD°11 be through there as I write this, but I @oubt if 
he'll vay either Gorebridge or Heédineton a visit. He's 
promise’, however, to send some fish through to you by Jock, 
That's if he catches any. He's certainly getting a fine 
weekend, 


i feel a pier now I've made up my mind. It 
be a year wasted j continued at Skerry's. There was mever 
124 


any question of three years ot a university. Chat 


Fate wes too hel awell upon, let alone embrace, 


T only wish my weekend could have been lengthened. Gorebridge 
is so guiet. It's a place where one could work - despite 
Tudo Jock. You cantt telk long to © man who's typing. Get 

typewriter and Judo Joe will regulate his visits. Heil 
call when there's no rat~tat-tat to compete ecainst. 


Ttil keep you in touch with @evelonments. Itd love to land 
some place like Edrachilles. But the only real reason I'm 
thinking about Youth Hostels is thet I haven't a penny» And 
though a Youth Hostel job yeilds hardiy more than « penny, 

you do get a change of air and @ Little respite from the 
horrors of the Debt Gollector. I somehow feel they*il be 
after me from more than one quarter when T get off the scheme. 
So good luck, Harry - blessings to Marion and Euan = keep & 
brave heart = 


Adjeul 


eye 
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Dear Friend: Look for me at Haster. In one way there 
is wuch misery. in another there are consolations. A 
craven, I squirmed back onto the scheme after one day 

at the Assistance Board. Rut now i'11 be able to visit 
you and help you to get that bike. Let's say the 15th 
of April, 911 going well. That's Raster or I think it 
is. Anyway that's when T'1ll be through. Glasgow is 
gzrowing very hot under me. I+'11 soon be unbearable. 
That's the way it should be. If there is a book you 
particularly want name it. If it's within my reach I'11l 
bring it through. Not a few neoole will be looking for 
me on the 15th, but I'll be off end away. So until then 


Goodluck! 


ry Ae 
Dene wet 
Pew %& nx — 
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Dear Friend: This is a hurried note because 
I don't want to let yet another day go by 
without answering your last letter. I owe 
you two IT think. The Henan is yours, don't 
think of sending it back. The quotation on 
the title page is not mine alas! I scribbled 
it down but that's the only claim I have on 
it. I cannot find it in any version of the 
Rubaiyat done by Fitzgerald. I got it from 
a speech by the American attorney Clarence 
Darrow, It is said to be from the Rubaiyat 
but possibly from an Americen translation. 


I'm glad to hear you may be getting a better 
house & that Judo Jock has at long last been 
got through to. I have heard that Sumo 
wrestlers require special feeding but never 
knew that it was at other people's expense. 
Well, he's probably back by now but I hope 
he's accepting only tea and coffee. 


Tommy is in Glasgow this week. I've been 
with him a couple of times and I see him 
again this afternoon. I don't know how it 
is but universities seem to “ill any ability 
a man ever had to criticise the system. I 
don't find Yommy changed much except in this 


respect. 4s it happens I'm getting caught 

up in the anarchist movement onee segain and 

rather enjoying the ¢ rience, You bave to 
superficial » lot of the time, still you 


have to srotest. The bread and butter issues 
of classical revelutionary socialism have 
siven way to the Life and death issues of the 
Pomb. All men the world over can join forces 
against leaders who can snend 44000 million 
pounds on armaments and only JC million on 
health. It's a simple clear-cut issue. To 
force the leaders to disarm is the first step 
in routing leadership as an institution. 


Tf I manage to set hold of a few hob from any 
source T'll be throush to see you. If you 

can, come throuch some weekend. The Youth 
Nostel job did not come off. Timmy Daniel 

is in Spain. Kearney never troubles me these 
days because he knows I'm as poor @s he is, 

I introduced Tommy to him: "A trasic figure" 
was Tommy's summing up. But who isn't? At 
times I feel very tragic indeed, anyway, write 
soon and keep the head and love poctry - it! 
the only sane thing left. Sometimes ] feel 
it weren't for the thought of Keats I'd blow 
up! Regards to Marian! Ali the best! 


to 


s 
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‘Dear Friend: : , 

I've grown heartily sick of the sight of the fat ugly hand ; ‘ 
demanded of me. It's an intolerable strain trying to achieve - | 


it. I start off by pumping in as much vitamin A as my naturally ~ i 
rachitic scrawl can bear but in order to stave off the inevitable — 
relapse into what the good lord seemed to have intended my By 
handwriting to be constant back-breaking vigilance is necessany 

and not wishing to take on that wearisome task ever again I 
decided to wait until I could type the letter before writing to. 
you. Hence the delay. Everybody seems to prefer the big plump 7 
scrawl. Legible it surely is but for me that's a minor considera: 
Style's the thing. It always seems to me that letters only 
deciphered with difficulty yeild a bit more. You guess at a word 
and find on closer examination the great disparity between your 
guess and the actual sense. It's self-revealing: you discover 
hidden hopes and maybe fears you have with regard to your 

correspondent. At last the thick clouts that swathed my hands and 
muffled my true voice are cast aside. No more pencils, no more y 
biros, no more spluttering nibs. The typewriter came out of hock 
today. —_ 


I was sorry you couldn't make it through two weeks ago. I was ; 
pretty thoroughly in the dumps and your company would have been 
a refreshing change. I waited till about 8PM and ended the evenin; 
in BARNIE'S BAR near Camden Street. But that's the way things go 
JD writes regularly and I've enclosed a card bearing his new addr 
in case you should want to write to him. He is teaching on his o 
now. He feels he's becoming horribly petty bourgeois but loves 
every minute of it. JC I haven't seen since the day he was her 
with you. One of these days I'll drop him a line via Capelrig S 
At the moment however friends are something of a problen, Péople 
like PK very considerately drop me and leave me that bit more 
to myself but it seems that for evey one that vanishes two new 
spring up from no where. Nothing soothes me more than the tho 
of escape from this faecal growth Glasgow. 


stove-pipe. Beware Tasmanian Devils, Burmese Gekos and the 


The muezzin. Listen! The Ebed. 


/ 
/ 


3 | 


y-election just came through. After 
a lifetime in the game Guy Aldred can only muster 134 votes. 
Labour are in with about 8000 votes, Unionistg next with something 
like 6000. In the official declaration Aldred was announced as 

‘gir Guy Aldred, 1341, Trust Guy! — 


Result of the Glasgow b 


. 


Well, I must end here, blue with the cold. It's a bitter, 
inhuman world when you have no fire I see you hugging the 


Kallikaks, all who rattle the ungodly sistrum and whistle through 


the ophicleide. 


Adieu, old friend! 


“fester. 


LS 
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Dear Tommy: 


Perhaps it was just as well my last letter was 
undecipherable. Your last letter to me contained 
much good sense. Also it contained 4 good deal 
which could only be taken with the help of a little 
salt. In my last letter to you, however, I was 
equally charitable in the bestowal of good advice 
(only the wicked no-gooders and three-card trick 
men I was tipping you off about wear long black 
gowns and queer flat hats with a perky little 
tassel and trade in desiccated Proust and canned 
Rimbaud) but that sloppy hand of mine seems to have 
got between you and the message. Since neither of 
us is ever likely to deflect the other from his 
purpose it's just as well. Bach must go his own 
way. 


I get a letter from JD now and again and you probably 
know that he's set up a little academy of his own and 
is enjoying the bourgeois existence he has always 
desired. His sexual adventures are no longer the 
abortive up-against-the-wall kind suffered by the 
proletariat. This is the greatest benefit so far 
conferred upon him by the fates - as far as I can see 
at any rate. 


Harry writes once a month. Like yourself he is very 
much down on Therese Neumann, rather unexpectedly. So 
if you could let him see the little thing I'm sending 
you on the subject I'd be grateful. 


s 
: oe e., : 
It doesn't surprise me in the least that my letters disgust you.  — 
‘They disgust me. It's my life at this moment. I feel that I have = 
somehow lost direction and if it were possible for me to give any ~ 4 


other kind of impression in my letters I believe I would. Never —— 
before have I felt such intense loathing for this city and the _ te ail 
people in it. I can no longer even attempt to cloak it or forget ..- 
it or play it down, The loathing is there - and it will out. cata 
like lodging in an obscene heap of worm-eaten bones - a maggot ~ " 
creeping fearfully from one putrid black hole to another, and in 


time the meat for maggots. : 
I'm toying with the idea (only toying because in this shit-heap j 


the horizon is blocked out) of going somewhere, probably south, 
earning some money and buying a little place in Orkney or Shetland. 
It's a feasible plan, isn*t it? But at this moment I can't believe 
it's even remotely possible. ” ; 
What a pity you hadn't mentioned the potato-lifting to me earlier! — 
I would have had a go. Picking tatties is miserable work but you 
get used to it if it doesn't cripple you first. I've had so many 
dark days lately I think a day with the rustics would have been no 
small relief. It's the hatefulness of the toil, the hopeless dreary 
scavenging that’ brings out the sex. Anything for a diversion. And 
besides, copulation is the lyric of the mob, according to Baudelaire 
But these days only the earthy ones, the rusties, know the tune. 

When femaks slaved in the coal mines it was the same. Vide Zola. 


* 


For my part calamitous 1962 cantt pass soon enough. Early in the ; 
new year I should be clear of debt and free to move. A cloying start 
surrendering to the social efficiency drive set the trend, And d 
really during the six weeks or so spent in classrooms I don't think 
T've ever felt less useful either to myself or society. I was under 
& fearful constraint during that time. What exultation was mine the © 
day I packed the thing up! I think I'd prefer a long prison stretch 
to another six such weeks at the mercy of ignorant pretentious tutors 
and numbing textbooks. Looking back from here it seems plain that I 
had advanced intellectually too far beyond the point where it was — 
either possible or desirable to submit to the puerile rigours of ro’ 
learning. ' ; ck 
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Dear Harry: As I write it must be somewhere around one-thirty AM. 

I feel blocked up inside and can't continue reading. At moments 

like this something has to give and writing to you is an unfailing 
release. Perhaps if I did not have you to write to I'd be forced 

to tackle something more ambitious, but in this mood a letter is 
probably of more value than a beginning destined for the wastebasket. 
It's good just to be able to relax and write down what comes into 
one's head as easily as if one were writing up a diary. To know 

that someone is going to read what you have written and maybe even 
with some pleasure adds piquancy to this kind of thing. The letters 
we have exchanged over the years cannot surely be ordinary letters, 
Yes, we have been much closer in letters than in pubs. Unfortunately 
we have never somehow managed to find each other at just the right 
time in the right place. Money smooths the way in so many cases. 

You can never really have the best of a person unless you find him 
free of money difficulties when you yourself are unembarrassed. But 
this gnawing poverty makes it wellnigh impossible to have a friend. 
With us it's a wound ever gaping, never healing. I don't care about 
money all that much really. It's the other bastards, They care about 
it so passionately that they don't want me to have any at all. Now 
that in itself is enough to make anyone turn crook, If JI thought I 
had the least chance of keeping out of the hands of the police I should 
certainly turn burglar. But I have no skill, alas! And women too. 

Do you know what I have to make do with? ~ a poor wretch of a 
hermaphrodite who lives a couple of streets away, is as ugly as sin 
and stinks abominably because he hasn't changed his shirt once this 
year. No money, no sex. Well, not quite - but certainly not the sex 
one would like. Abortive efforts up against a wall, that's what we 
get. No beds, no leisure to revel in the womants flesh. Lucky you, 

I say! But you can't see it that way. You long (or do you? sometimes 
I wonder!) for the gay carefree days - which you know very well were 
neither. And that dream of yours. You are asking me to interpret yours 
after the unseemly guffaw my two dreams received from you. Well, well. 


— 
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Nights of Gladness! Now what could have put that into my head at 
this hour? It's a waltz, isntt it? That talk of buttocks no 
doubt. Or Kuala Lumpur? Well, I see the association. Lumber 
about on the floor; or the Lumber you take home afterwards. Not 
to mention myalgia in the lumbar region which for me has always 
been connected with St Vitus's danee, which brings us back to 
Nights of Gladness. I can't help laughing when I think of you 
attaching that fine buxom lass to me in Newbattle crypt the night 
of the dance in pitch blackness. JI was unable to do anything but 
improvise a few steps which might not have been so bad had they 
not sent us veering in the opposite direction to everybody else. 
Ah, Nights of Gladness to be sure! For how many poor souls, 
valiantly struggling up the social ladder, under the soothing 
spell of darkness and tinny music, might that enchanted moment 
not have amounted to something akin to poetry, to remain 
enshrined forevermore among their most beautiful memories - had I 
not gone kicking and scuffing through them like a wild bull? Ah, 
Nights of Gladness! A screech here, a whimper there. I thought 
they'd be screwing each other in the dark and swigging vodka. 
But no. They were doing the Highland Fling and munching bread 
and synthetic cheese. Well, we had the brandy in us anyway. It 
takes a lot of beating, brandy, when you have those bastards to 
deal with! What miserable bloody people! Christ, my flesh 
crawls when I think of them! Do you know what would be running 
through their heads if they were reading this instead of you? 
They'd be looking for grammatical errors like foreigners trying 
to learn the language. They'1l go licking boots all the way to 
the grave, parsing toe, vamp, sole, stud and the shitty grit 
between the studs and all the time aware only that they are the 
first of all possible creatures in the eyes of the Lord. Am I 
angry? I'm livid! I detest all they stand for. They are blind 
and can't see the harm they do to people like us. ‘They are the 
real enemies of promise. They are the beasts that drag the world 
to hell. They think they can do good by deigning to do it or by 
not deigning to do it. They can't see that the very fact that 
they are in a position to help nearly always means that they 
themselves are the cause of the trouble directly or indirectly. 
Doling out either their pennies or their good advice they make me 
want to vomit. They bring nothing to life but petty spite and are 
sure to catch a wife of the same name sooner or later. Together 4 
they set about framing the world in their own diseased image. Cosy 
in their parlour they hardly even hear the blast. Sometimes I go 
walking through suburbia at night and they always seem to be in 
the act of drawing the curtains shut on that snug little softly- 
lit world of theirs just as I pass. How they linger over a crease 
in the curtain! How they glare out at you without really seeing 
you or wanting to see you! ‘How disgusted they would be if they 
thought they would ever have to have anything to do with you at 
your own level. They don't mind poking at you if you're their 
patient or correcting you if youtre their pupil or giving you a 
nice smile if you're a liftman. They like to be able to laugh 
you off. They can't endure it when you make it plain that you 
consider yourself not only as good but of far more value than 
they: for you seek God, they death. 


Throw a monkey a ladder and watch it scramble for all it's worth - up, up, up3 
and when it can go no higher it scratches for fleas in its arse, grinds them 
between its teeth and slaps its gums in satisfaction. Then it shits, pisses g 
spits at anybody who happens to be passing underneath taking no notice of it. 

I dontt think men descended from monkeys. I think they are monkeys. . Well, do 
you have any prospects? Horizons? Not ladder-wise. One grows so sick of 
hearing that so-and-so has just left the preliminary rungs dosing the air with 
powerful farts. Look out there, far away. Qut to the edge of the earth. The 
Garden of Hesperides. Haven't we hopes? The delights of psilocybe for us. Ach 
to hell! Let us rejoice that we have a bed to lie on, a door to bolt and thick 
shutters to sheild us from the snooping world. There's little to choose really 
between the Jerusalem-hunters and the place-grubbers. Osborne and Wesker - 
they're the real duds, quacks, charlatans. Nanny goats, And fools gobble up 
their verminous droppings as so much wisdom. Tight-arsed Wesker and slimy- 
knickers Osborne. Apart from anything else at least the bomb would shut up the 
wee Jew and stuff Osborne good and proper once and for all. Then there's that 
useless hulk of an old sewer rat, MacDairmid. You know a nation by its idiots. 
The only reality any of them know or care about is the reality of newspapers. 
Oh, God, let's have the bomb! For Christ's sake! Only let it be quick and 
Glean. Wetre finished anyway. Literature is finished. The theatre is done 
out by the gab gab gab’poison-spreading newspaper hacks. Only the bomb remains. 
Let it be guick, my God. Long have I prayed thus, as you well know, friend. 
Rut never so fervently. You mentioned Silly Toe in your last letter. Really 
you astonish me. SHITE DAY AND NIGHT AND SHITE IN THE MORNING was ample for ny 
@igestive prowess. Hets another of the poison carriers, He's the best 
sdvertizement the DAILY EXPRESS ever had. The WATLING WALL OF THE JEWS will 

be the title of his next book. Try to be reasonable. Try to think. What is 
it they are saying? What is it they are doing? Everything they say could be 
crammed into any newspaper and be very much at home. Most of it originates 
there in theme. It's weepy, waily stuff for the gutter to slush away. Maybe 
poets are the only actors who really learn their parts. The people mentioned 
here are journalists who've forgotten half their old lines and haven't learned 
any new ones. Oh, I know well enough what all this must sound like. These 

are days of real desperation. The TV downstairs has just this moment been 
switched off. All day it, its tartar owner and her numberless offspring have 
blasted and bellowed. And I in my turn have raged end roared. I go out to 

the library and get drenched to the skin. I meet a chap I know and invite him 
in for a glass of beer. He refuses because he doesn't want to have any social 
contact with me. He dreads contamination. I said: Fuck youl Over my beer TI 
cursed his frightened spineless existence. He has a coat and I have none, he 
has status and I have none, but you can't make literature out of that. All 
you can do if youtre going to be honest is go at them with a hatchet. It's | 
worthy of no finer feelings. Dream: I escape from clinic where, with small | 
trephines, doctors are boring holes in our skulls. Hundreds of doctors are y 
involved and the whole population seems to be present. JI board a bus which is 
made like a tramear. I board on the driver's side. He lets me on but 
immediately points me out to the police. They lay seige round the bus. Then 
it strikes me that I would rather read of my predicament in Balzac than 
actually be in it. End of dream. . Dream: In a lane I meet a woman drenched 
from head to foot in blood. I flee in terror. Running through back-courts. 
All back-close doors slam shut just as I approach. End of dream. 


Well, one raves on. And with the year nearing its close perhaps it's 
an attempt to clear the soul of all the old lumber cluttering it up 
and prepare for a fresh start in the days to come. It's the eternal 
hope. This is my catharsis. No intoxicating drink for me at this 
time, only words. Now we gaze towards the furthest extremities of the 
world. There westwards lies the Garden of Delights. Have we no 
hopes? Yes, Itll climb Campsie this New Year's morning and have a 
long look westwards. Heigh! You out there. Yes, you. This is me! 
Your old friend. Dontt doze! I can write all night long and may 
never leave off. What if I were to continue this letter for the rest 
of my natural life? One day a fat packet would land at your place and 
it would take you a couple of hours to read it. My life's work run 
through in a couple of hours. I see I'm tiring. Actually earlier 
this year I had planned just that. I would write it in secret every 
day for a couple of years. Only three pages were written. I am 
tempted to include them here but this letter seems quite long enough 
as it is. As I read them now they read like a philosophical treatise 
just begun and gone screwy. The idea is to try to get some order into 
the screwy world we inhabit. That's what we're trying to do. 2 see 
I'm tiring. Your last letter was a balanced affair. Why? You are 
being hounded down the years and down the days, I know. Down the 
nights and down the days, rather, down the arches of the years. Tut, 
tut! Remember his words, though: He lives detached days/ he serveth 
not for praise/ for gold/ he is not sold/ he scorneth for his song/ 
the loud/ shouts of the crowd/ to find when all is known/ that what/ 
he solely sought/ is lost, and thereto lost/ all that its seeking cost 


Well, let's hope not. Is it relevant? Is it relevant? I dontt know. 
Don't tell me you're in the post office. He serveth not for praise, 
to be sure. 


Friends? I think that people who need friends are really the ones 
least capable of friendship. I myself have never needed friends. 
For long stretches of time I've had to do without them. But the few 
I have I cherish. People who need friends usually gather a great 
number unworthy the name. They collect them like books they never 
intend to explore beyond the title page, where they're careful to 
affix their name. 


The Decameron: lend me your copy. It's impossible to get in tight 
little Glasgow unless you buy it. And apropos the wee Jew, Silly Toe, 
etc. remember there's no word of a plague decimating the Florentines 
in Boccaccio. He left that to the PAT ROLLERs of the day. 


In art the "social significance" virus is deadly and I'll tell you 
why. One reason is that the writers so far mentioned in this letter 
cannot be said to think at all: their thought as the critics are 
pleased to term it, never rises above newspaper level. They are for 
the most part politically miseducated. The form of protest they 
adopt makes this plain. Sitting on the pavement for instance. Or 
building baricades: in the street with slogans like THEY SHALL NOT 
PASS. Or lauding the asses who behave in this way in cold sobriety 
in plays and novels. If these writers could think they would see 

that a man must be a shallow kind of animal if he is willing to give 
over his leisure time to marching up and down the world with placards. 
If he layed off work to do it I might give him some credit for 
sincerity. But if he had no useful work to do and elected to pass 
his time thwarting others who, with no useful work to do, had decided 
to march like toy soldiers to while the hours away, I should certainly 
think him a fool, and nothing more, except maybe a dangerous fool. 


But not only are they miseducated politically, they are in fact out 
of touch with social reality. Why do you suppose the proles gave no 
support at all to the anti-bomb people? Simply because the proles 
knew instinctively what the ban-the-bombers could never have guessed - 
that they, the marchers and the sitters, students, petty bourgeois 
upstarts, pseudo-women, professional cranks like monarch-maniacs who 
follow the Queen the length and breadth of the world simply fora 
glance at her as she enters and leaves royal palaces, theatres and 
the like - that these kind of people, the duds, are the first to call 
the police when anything goes wrong and are when all is said and done 
the stoutest pillars upholding our rotten society. 

The same is true of Nancy Osborne and her like. Even a slight change 
for the better would deprive them of most of their copy. What really 
educated man could endure the screechings of that ball-less oracle, 
Wesker? They feed on the carrion of the age and the stage becomes 

a kind of slop pail into which they vomit their wisdom. Newshounds 
wallowing in a mire they love in their heart of hearts. The only I 
"significance" I care about is human significance. I love the l 
chthonic power of Brecht. There a hard-on is a hard-on - not MY 
CRANDFATHER WAS WOUNDED IN SPAIN AND SUFFERED ECLIPSE WHEN THE 
REVOLUTION WAS BETRAYED - SPIRITUAL ECLIPSE albeit! 


Perhaps I've said enough on that score for one day. 


Sometimes from your letters I get the feeling that you refuse to take 
me seriously a lot of the time, Sometimes I've wondered if the trouble 
isn't that you refuse to grant due worth to your own thoughts and are 
naturally inclined to give short shrift to someone else's. This is th 
trouble with TP certainly. It's the trouble with most university 
people. Always being taught from ON HIGH they cannot be reached at 
eye level. Constant clinging the academic hems they lose all sense of 
their own worth and consequently are prone to deny to others what they 
themselves so conspicuously lack. In another context JD is the same. 
He is miserly: he spends nothing on himself, why should he spend any- 
thing on others? I always want to burst out laughing when I see JD 
holding a pound note between his fingers. One never sees quite where 
it emerged from. It just suddenly appears there. I am something ofa 
miser myself when it comes to the bit: I do all I can not to let it 
become apparant, which isn't too difficult, not having any money. But 
of course money is only one aspect of the question, and by no means the 
most important. I know men who wouldn't say such-and-such a person has 
a nice face if you wrung their hearts dry - I mean wouldn't say it in 
such-and-such @ person's hearing. I love to tell children how lovely 
they are. What mummy says doesn't really count. The stranger is 
always listened to. 


i 


What's the good in having friends if you have to pretend they are what 
they aren't? Friends are to be regularly read and reappraised. 
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And the point, what is the point of it all? I dontt know. It's‘%case 
of not being alone in the world and of being utterly alone. That's 
the ailment and the balm. Crab lice and blue ointment. 


I suppose the essential thing is to think, not to bother too much 
about passing judgement. The habit of passing judgement is a hard 
one to break. Friendship works through thought: it wont tolerate 


judgements. 


Po | 


To pass judgement is to bang the book shut. Like so many women 
forced to a solution outside of man, Therese Neumann might easily 
have found herself in a mental institution. She was fortunate in 
being a child of the Roman Catholic Church; largely responsible for 
her desolate situation, the Church at least appreciates and fully 
identifies itself with its own victims. One disgusting feature of 
other sects is that they abandon the poor wretches they've mutilated 
to the tender mercies of the secular arm. You pass judgement: She 
suffers from a kind of neuropsychosis. TP passes judgement: It's 
medieval! 


Depending on who her enemies were and how her family stood with 
Church authorities, the medieval world might have burnt her as 
diabolically inspired, or canonized her as one who had reached out 
for God and found him. 


The Church still retains the power to protect its own children. It 
has conceded the powet to punish and destroy to the State. 


An up-to-date mind might recommend a course of electric shock 
treatment. Isn't this rather reminiscent of those witch burnings 
of old? TP talks about "moving forward"; but what evidence is 
there that we aren't simply changing the labels on old bottles, not 
because we're any surer than our forefathers about what the bottles 
contain, but due to the changing taste in label-colours, lettering, 
etc. which in turn is due to certsin tendencies towards change 
among the professional guessers? Scientific soothsayers? 


Personally I find the thought sickening that Therese might have 
been placed in an asylum. A living being must not be hindered 
from living out his or her personal solution. This is. why people 
should be left alone. This should be the most important precept 

in the schools, and the most common practice everywhere. You must 
leave others alone. The world, however, is going in the opposite 
direction. Everybody is within reach of the worst element in 
society: "the red ded twofisted gogetting" element. Individuals 
make up society. They come into the community of men in order to 
find that degree of solitude which cannot be had in the jungle - 
that degree of peace and freedom in which to work out a personal 
solution to an age-old universal problem. But the up-to-date 
gentlemen get to work with their nostrums and quackeries because 
they themselves do not have existential, only economic, subsistence 
problems. Long live the Therese's of Konnerstreuth before whose 
magic the clever ones have no power. Such as Therese have no eyes 
for the gaudy new labels, for they have no notion of the old. Such 
as Therese plunge blindly to the root of God deep in their own 
blood, discover him, keep him, love and tend the plenta shh ings? 


~> 


which has no end. But now I've written my way into Christmas . 
Day. Therese of Konnerstreuth is dead. Her Passion is at an 

end. But others live on and they must have their Passion as 
Therese had her's. So Christ will always be with us. Nothing 

is in vain, really. We can turn all things to our good. There 

are no partitions in nature. Walls built to shut out life end 
simply by fostering it within, deeper and more meaningful. 


We know the Titan by his champed chain. 
I hope to hear from you soon and may it be good news. 


I could go on a long time yet. I have millions of things to say. 
But what I have said has a haphazard look about it and I've no 
doubt 1éft a lot of ends hanging. So I'll stop here instead of 
putting this le by till the loose ends are tidied up. Don't 
bother about il . | 


My best wishes to Marion; T trust she's well and happy. 


If I carried on the writing would get so sloppy this letter would 
end in the waste basket. $0 I'll end here and send it @@@@ as it © 
is. 


Yes, I'm tiring and it's biting cold. I feel a little like aa 
of the antarctic jotting down those last lines in his journal. 
don't think he was quite dying at that moment: just losing the 
power of his right hand. I was looking at a facsimile of his la 
words not long ago. Shaw claimed that if Caesar when stabbed 
really did say "Et tu, Rrute?" as Rrutus plunged home, then comune 
must have been an incorrigible comedian. I felt something like 
that on reading Scott's last words. Well-nigh a human Ledkoiker 
utterly lost and desolated in the middle of five million square } 
miles of ice, his final mutterings express the hope that his 


people at home are looking after themselves! Scott surely must | 


have been a greater comedian than even Caesar! 


3 
So T'll end on that cold note: hoping you're reading this in “7 
of a roaring fire and taking care of yourself! 


wa@ieul 


wien giles 
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Boe, 1462, rs 


Dear Harry: Time impinges on me more these days. Do you know 
it is nearly eight years since we were thrust out of the garden? 
Since with uncanny certitude we found Thoreau and a view of life 
that kept us sane in the midst of such madness? Eight years. JI 
have been bashing this typewriter for eight years. All things 
seem sweet in retrospect. But deep down you know the truth. A 
helluva time, wasn't it? What about prospects? No, not 
prospects of this or that. Horizons? Yes, far horizons: what 
about them? Wistful moment now ended. On New Yearts day I plan 
to climb Campsie. Between now and then J'1l have to get into 
the calisthenics daily if the climb isn't to kill me. It's a 
dour thought. You'll have to read THERESE OF KONNERSTREUTH more 
carefully. Nobody would have it - and certainly no Catholic 
magazine. The only book on the subject is called (I think): 
THERESE NEUMANN OF KONNERSTRUETH. It'll tell you nothing and 
put you right off. It's written from the narrowest possible 
orthodox standpoint. I first heard of Therese (who, by the way, 
died only a few weeks ago) in the preface to a book by Jetsum 
Milarepa the XI century Tibetan monk. You're not still talking 
about priests and presbyterians! You seem to imply that Therese 
was somehow demented. I don't know. I suppose she was. ‘What 
has it to do with the case? Van Gogh was demented. Nijinsky was 
demented. The essential thing about Therese is that she 
triumphed over an evil environment: she forced holy life out of 
the morbidly virgin, diseased and sterile world she had to 
inhabit. The Catholic Church praises virginity. In what I 
wrote I tried to present Therese as Mother. This in itself would 
render it unacceptable to the orthodox Catholic. There is no 
denying the creative role of women. When you force her into a 
stupidly sterile way of life create she will, one way or another, 
if she's a real woman at all. Some aren't all that real. The 
more like men they become, the more brutishly intellectual, the 
less real they are. The very idea of a swollen belly disgusts 
them. But the sight of a college curriculum holds them entranced. 
How JD's bourgeois soul used to yearn after those lifeless pseudo- 
women that haunt the Mitchel! whilst in Fraser's, between floorsg 
I had big-bummed shop-girls, throbbing with animal power, tight 
in my arms. If women are to be any use, they'll have to stay 
nice and buttocky. Nothing anes te evel 

lke 


IT am expected to play the long-faced oneirocritic to your outlandish 
phantasies. Well, weil. If you really expect me to deal seriously 
with your dreams you must first prove that you yourself believe in 
their value. You mocked at mine on the strength of a bottle of 
chianti and meal with a Truk - Turk I mean - and even if the dream 
was rather ludicrous... Yes, yes, if I had had the chianti I too 
might have been inclined to laugh. Anyway, your dream like all 
dreams is very confused and I could lay before you a dozen or so 
interpretations all of which would be more or less off the mark. 
Remember I sent you a group of four or six dreams. A solitary one 
cannot be expected to yeild very much. Watch them closely and note 
them down and you'll probably get as much out of them as I could. 
Maybe I'tm rather tired at this moment. I haven't been getting much 
sleep lately. When I was spitting blood daily it never occurred to 
me that I was ill. Or rather it occurred to me but I dismissed the 
notion as preposterous - which you'll find harder to believe. So 
when I'm done out I'm never sure that I really am done out and not 
just swinging the lead. It's so easy to make excuses and furnish 
oneself with valid-seeming reasons for flopping down on one's back. 
I don't really trust myself at all. Even when drinking it's only 
when I come to an agreement with myself that the time has come for 
me to go berserk that I know I'm drunk. If I should forget to tell 
myself that it's time for me to be assuming the role of rollicking 
vacchant youtd never guess I'd swigged even a nip. But I never 
could see any sense in booze unless one could abandon oneself after 
a while and really let rip. People like JD who grow more shrewdly 
sober with every glass downed are the real teetotallers. TP too - 
they just can't get sozzled. You have to muster courage enough to 
say to yourself; Let's descend! And whoop = down you go into the 
shadowy depths, haunt of old familiars. Come to think of it JD can 
descend from time to time but gingerly, oh so gingerly, one rung at 
a time. Yes, I am tired. I was thinking of Ghandi in his dhoti and 
the ring-tailed marmoset. 


exude 


Believe it or not the last time I heard from TP he was bombarding 

me with Thoreau. I suppose I too in my day have strewn the dicta 

of this fine man before those whom I felt might benefit by his 
wisdom whilst I myself stalked determinedly in the opposite 
direction: so I only smile. In these parts the raucous cry of 
coalmen is for all the world like a long drawn out yowl of HELP!! 

(I must be tired.) The Friday man with his haddies and fillets blasts 
on a shrill whistle. Then there's the one I hate most bitterly - 
the heavy bullying spurts and thrusts of newspaper-van loudspeakers: 
'Two die in gassing tragedy: the full story on sale now'. Man, man, 
doesn't it make you want to vomit? Now what you say about Therese 
Neumann may or may not be true; it's nothing to the point. What is 
to the point is the fact of the FIVE WOUNDS! It's significant that 
her enemies in Konnerstreuth spread the story that her illness was 
really an interrupted pregnancy. Then there's the uncertain bugling 
of ragmen. The way it happens: THE OUTSIDERS ARE BAD.YINS. LET'S 
TRY THE LAST FAVOURITE - A PROFESSION. Then they go posturing like 
excaudated peafowls before the poor babes and sucklings too 
intimidated to laugh in their beaky faces. Christ the world's in 
the hands of unsuccessful punters. The teachers are the true poison- 
spreading vermin. Anybody who sets himself up as a teacher of 
anything with a price on his services you'll know for a charlatan. 

A useless creature not worth glancing at a second time. Teachers can 
easily ruin the unwary. They are a self-perpetuating group. Once in 
their toils youre done for. You go from one to another all the way 
along, losing your life and zip as you sponge away in the academic 
sewer, licking up rheumy and faecal deposits left by the shrivelled- 
up buttockless ones until at last you are one yourself. Then it's 
curtains. You may be somewhat withered in the buttocks and apt to 
evil stale odours. The spring of life may be clinker-dry. But what 
is that? You have the satisfaction of having licked clean every sloz 
pot and sputum jar at every Symposium that ever was. And now it is 
your privelege with your atrophied genitals to sit back, to receiv 
the reverence and adulation of the unwary, invite them to make the 
grand tour of the most richly lacquered sewers and watch with 
unconcealed pleasure as the lusty young men emerge titubating or 
with Pott's disease, anile, their lips smeared with filth like the 
uremic's or the coprophagous beetle. That is a day to be remembere¢ 


4 


(Oh, Christ I'm tired!) And caterwauling bairns: marital indigestion. 
What a bloody business marriage is. From what Itve had to listen to 
during the past three years I have some little inkling. It comes up 
through the floor boards. I could compile a case history. The blood 
and guts of the relationship is laid bare night after night. Neither 


expects anything from the other but the unrelenting opposition of one's 
j bitterest enemy. No quarter asked nor given. They just go for each 
\ other, eat at each other. They positively glory in ferocity: you can 
hear it, feel it, as one stamps. the other's face into the shit. You 
can feel it in the roars. They love every minute of it. After the 


fisticuffs the televisiom. After the television the bed - and the 

: second stage of contest, the crucial stage. Why should the man ask, 

} nay beg to be eaten up in this way. Maybe he retains the naivete of 
young swain out to deflower the beauteous maiden of his dreams. Maybe 
-he harbours still the crude notion that when he rides he is fully 
acknowledged master over her and with each ride he replenishes his 

\store of power. But she devours him and spews him out yelping and 
‘cursing. Now sleep creeps over me. I'm sinking, sinking. You begin 
‘to realise there is no silence anywhere. THE SILENCE OF THE GRAVE you 
heard someone remark. The susurration you find in cemeteries dispels 
that hope. The last gasps that seem unending and the pathetic clinging 
to names and dates and murmured stories of works done. There is no 
silence anywhere. Always the dialogue continues, inside yourself or 
outside, alive or dead. Willions all alone gibbling and gabbling by 
day and by night. In the end it's what you tell yourself that really 
matters. Maybe nobody ever told anybody anything since tongues were \ 
set wagging. It's always your own voice you hear. When I lay my head 

“eon the pillow I hear many voices, both male and female, old and young. 

: They are all part of myself, even the baby who cries incessantly and 
the old fellow who growls. You talk of men living in fear and = 
trembling like Hans Anderson with his personal fire-escape - a thirty- 
foot long rope which he carried about with him wherever he went his 
whole life long. Hans Anderson is now no more but the rope is now a 
museum piece, still in good trim. I'll stop here. Maybe later on 
when I wake I'll cast a disapproving eye on what I've written and #44 
the lot. So I'll stamp, address and seal the envelope now. Goodni 
old son. My warmest regards to Marion and I trust the world is des 
gently with you both. Adios! I now lay me down to lie. Write soc 


{ 
dy 


~ 


\ deen. 


Sometimes I get the feeling that none of my friends reads what I write. 
Going over your own recent letters, JD's and TP's I'm left with this 
impression, All of you seem to cast your eyes hastily over my words 
and take it for, granted that the sense fits your personal prejudices. 
All of you seem*subdjectivize everything I write. This can be rather 
disconcerting for me. At the same time it often reveals the inner 
springs of my correspondent's thought. For instance I wrote to JD of 
his new-found "self-respect". In his reply he mentions that he has 
indeed found "respectability". The terms are almost diametrically 
opposed. JD knows this well enough. It isn't the terms he confuses 
but my thought with his own. He doesn't read me closely enough. He 
runs his eyes vaguely over "self-respect" and takes it for granted 
that I am talking about what he is assuredly feeling; "respectable", 
See what I mean? Now this may seem somewhat unfair to JD because he 
is pretty busy and probably can't devote as much time to letters as 

he would like. You, old son, have no excuse. I cantt believe you 
read what I wrote about THERESE OF KONNERSTREUTH: you read what you 
thought I wrote. It's important to read what's written on the page. 

tT knew the moment you started discussing it in your last letter that 
you had given it the skimpy treatment. As for TP: I say this without 
malice but I believe him to be constitutionally incapable of 
understanding anything I say or write. Both yourself and JD have 
blank sides - sides on which you are reluctant to be objective wholly. 
The more one becomes, to use JD's word, "respectable", the more blank 
sides one develops: the less sympathetic one becomes to ideas not in 
strict conformity to one's own. Your sin is venial because the theme 
in TEERESE is an unfamiliar one for me. One grows used to a friend's 
way of viewing life. This is a sad admission. It should lead to 
increased sensitivity and insight. It tends instead to lead to 
dullness and lack of interest. TP's friendship I value. Perhaps I 
have not always behaved with discretion. But TP has surely had to 
endure no more than the others who have had some connection with me-— 
over the past few years. They have not been easy years for any of us 
TI remember JD telling me of a discussion which took place at Jock's. 
Both TP and JD were complaining of the gaucheries of their friend. 
Jock, it seems, suggested that they should treat me in a similar 
fashion, and thus cure me! Were you there that day? I think you were. 
Perhaps you cited the disturbing visits around midnight which were 
without consideration. I know, I know. But the point is - and Jock 
who hardly knows me can be forgiven for making the. mistake - I never 
set out in cold blood to disturb the tranquillity of my friends. 

Bach time I called late, soaked in drink, I did so out of feelings of 
deep kinship with the man I Galdedson. i daild so because I Pettgan 
overpowering need to be near to and communicate with that man. It was | 
feelings of genuine friendship that led to every single one of the 
gaucheries and I feel deep down all of you must know this, and also / 
perhaps that I myself suffered as much as any of you because of them. — 


ee 
Oe nae 


2a Jan 1963 


Dear Harry: 


I laughed like hell at your last letter. It was really a killer, 
You in your wee quiet corner like Jack Horner and I in mine. That 


must be some hymn. J would like you to sing that hymn for me one - 


day. Perhaps when wetre both lit up you'll sing it for me., Doris 
rather a queer theme. Anyway it confirms the idea I always had 
that the Church of Scotland was founded by and for old ladies. 1 
think you can tell a lot by even a cursory glance through the WEE 
FREE hymnal. 


THERESE you may understand one day. Each thing to its season. All 
I want to add on that subject is that ell of us are stigmatists of 
one kind or another. . Take a glance at your X-ray next time you 
visit the clinic. Take a peek at your sputum. 


I had a copy of the piece on THERESE but it's nowhere to be found 
now. Could you return your copy to me? I'll let you have it back 
in a day or two. Also do you still have that card I sent you 
bearing JD's address? A whole lot of little things like thet have 
been by some mysterious méans or other spirited away I know not 
wither. Incidentally ENVOI is to carry THE BRIBE next issue. oOddiy 
too about that poem I had come round to your opinion. Jt lay nearly 
a year with ENVOI. It would never have seen the light had I had it 
by me six months ago. 


I send you yet enother dream and the interpretation with it as 
requested. I'm anxious to hear what you think. 


Good luck with the typewriter. You'll get used to it in no time 
and you wont look at a pen again. 

Oh, yes, and I hope to get e@ wardenship this year. I don't know 
just what they'll offer me but Itve made up my mind to take it 
whatever or wherever it is. and when the Youth Hostels shut down 
I think it'll be London. This year I feel is the year for a good 
long move. Write soon. 


ae 


| 


- 


F —— | 


, in 
6, Allander St N2 
ey aa) 163 


Dear Friend; 


* I've only just been down the road for five woods and up again 
but I can tell you it's a fine day here, really warm. How I 
wish you were still in Mt Florida! All I'd have to do was 
board a bus. In half an hour's time we'd we circling Hampden 
and out to visit the solitary swan in Mull's Mire and reaching 
out we'd be for that gayer world maybe swans always inhabit but 
which I never could lose sight of in your company. Everything = 
is painful just now. My mother's ill, on the waiting list for 


an operation. I run errands hating every minute of my life, 
cursing myself and everybody. Probably because I know I'm 
trapped for a long time to come. This was to be the year of 


escape, J know there's nothing much waiting for me anywhere 
vut Christ a man has the right to make his own bed of misery 
and lie in it or keep on running till he can't run anymore and 
just has to succumb. This slow decay is hateful. 


There's the summer ehead you'll say and the darkness has to 


give way. Yes, but I have a queer feeling of rank unworthiness, 
Maybe I don't really deserve any summer. It's bloody childish 
but there you are. A conviction of sin. What exactly I've 


done and where T've gone wrong I can't say. It's an old story, 
emt. ite? 
I was going over your letters recently and feel there's probably \ 
a fund of solace there. There are about sixty in all but they 
only go back just over four years. JI think I remember returning 
a bundle to you in Mt Florida. No doubt you too are beset with 
difficulties. Another child coming must meke you quake in your 
shoes. That goes for Tommy too. My sister hes another coming 
1.9 es well and she's thinking of moving in with her mother-in-law.” 
A single-end might be tough but living in another's house will 
pe a good deal tougher. It has nothing to do with me, however. 
T mention it simply as part of the general frustration and misery 


going around. 


I thought it was warm a minute ago, now my, fingertips are 
freezing. That's the kind of world we live in. J'm working, 
for there's nothing else to do except the purchasing of bread 
and potatoes, but it's an agonizing grind and I'm not too 
pleesed with what's coming out. But one makes do. One has to. 


No poetry, however. Thet spring seems to have dried up. The 
miserable thing is that the old poems are getting placed here 
end there in little magazines and one feels the chance to write 
poetry has been missed. Three or four yers ago I felt it was 
hopeless. Now I know it wasn't - not then. But it is now! 

Mow there's just nothing, nothing at all. THSRESE was rejected 
py a London female poetfeditor who said she didn't take PROSE! 
Wretch that she is! 


Hnelosed is a letter from Spender which might interest you if 
you can decipher it. T Listened to a radio talk by him in which 
he discussed the life of s freelance writer. It seemed I should 
write to him and tell him that the MEANS TEST was a substitute 
to journalism which he had overlooked. He does not seem to 

have quite grasped my point of view. That's to be expected, as 
he says, since we really are at opposite poles. 


Yell, I'll stop here and stert rummaging for an envelop which 
T know isn't there. Then there'll be a stamp to hunt up. 


I wish I could help you get your typewriter. I'm four pounds 
in debt at the moment = actually eight if I'm not to hand over 
a twenty quid watch to a miserable pawn broker for four shitty 
pounds. I can't save a penny, Harry, though I know as well as 
any man that frugality is indeed a sure revenue. . 


Write soon, my friend, and good luck somehow or ether. 


Adieu! 


Tt seems a long time since I wrote you or heard from you. 
Things haven't been easy for me and oddly I've been 
squeezing some good work into the few writing hours I 
could find. Put the work has been at a snail's pace and 
pack=breaking all the way, and J] haven't very much to 
show. An unfinished rfadio play and half a chapter of a 
wind of novel. This afternoon I've to act as baby-sitter 
for my sister but I'd have been pretty much at a loss 
without Mary these days. This morning I should have gone 
to the National Assistance but I said Fuck It! This 
evening I visit my mother. JD wrote the other day and 

he esked me to tell you he'll be writing you shortly. 

The girl that was here yesterday was asking for some of 
his letters but I had to pretend I didn't have any. JD 
hardly writes a letter in which someone isn't roughly 
handled. TP called a couple of weeks ago but I was out 
and missed him. My mother was in hospital when I was 

17 and I can't help comparing my reaction today in a quite 
similar situation to what it wes then. Cf course in those 
days i was lebouring in a foundry and hadn't time for the 
kind of introspection that plagues me today. My confidence 
was equal to my ignorance and my ignorance was colossal. 
Retween scntences I've been swallowing chunks of liver end 
potatoes. T'll be going out in a minute and maybe I should 
teke this letter with me and post it. I hate leaving it 
like this and no doubt this'11 be one of those letters you 
cas* our syes over once snd toss into the fire. «anyway 
I'm not at ease and this is the only kind of letter I can 
write when T'm like this: so don't be too critical. for 
your own troubles I spare a thought. I know things are 
just es tough at your end. TI hope everything works out 
not too badly 911 round for all of us. Good luek, then, 
old friend, end write when you're eble. 


Farethewell 


& Allander St Ne 
Pd 
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Dear Friend: 


Thanks ever so wuch for the Boccaccio and for the no-less welcome 
Totaccio each of which supplied a crying need. The Andreyev took 
sounds intriguing and I hose you wont forget to fetch it slong with 
you on the llth. Cathie will be sending you the SATYRICCK which I 
tet her have some weeks ago. It's good fun and I think you'll like 
it tuk do try end preserve it for me. Also dear Cathie is going to 
duplicate about @ hundred lettver=~slips with the FOASZIN heading and 
your address, and you'll ve able to collect your share when you come 
through. Thanks slso for the overweight issue of TOUTRY CHICAGO 
+hich I've only teen able to glance at so far, Vhat I've taken from 
it the few times I have dipped in has not been very heartening. From 
olace: "fhat'ts wade our Holy Loch the unholicst of waters". It 
ands but small acumen to discover the true value of that “ind of 


Qr how does this strike you: "The day you discover that your 
favourite poet is 6 homosexual... you are like a prineeé who hes bean 
prought bad tidings...." Well, I ask youl Would that not give you 
a vain in the vloody neck. In this world, sy friend, with « few 


aames and reputations you can get away with anythiug. 4 magazine 

that has to he buttressed dy facsimiles of proof sheets end hand 
written »enuscripts signed by the long established, playing on the 
anniversary gimmick, should go in shame. Then you find so wany 
gewgaws in the one place you can be quite sure somebody is trying 

to ram sowething of a rether unvelatable nature down your poor throat. 
Rut I know what these poople are worth and I thenk God for ati 

year or two ago I might have been taken in. The poet is the actor 

par excellence. The life and the work are split. Perheps he is the 
only actor who ever succeeds in learning his part. and it's vecause 
the life »ears little relation to the poetry that a goet's photograph 
is elways out of place wherever you find it, and his prose pedestrian, 
and the biography irrelevant. This is obvious. Yet people who have 
genuinely admired @ man's work are always disaspointed in the flesh 
and blood phenomenon but ere somehow usually made to feel that the 
fault is theirs. The illusion is very strong. But no one detests the 
role of hero worshinyer more than I do and I think I em too well aware 
of ny name sake, that earthy creature clay, to ignore the feet of the 
idol. I see plenty of clay everywhere and I thank God for that too 
pecause hero-worshitwuing is a grossly unnaturel business which no 
selfrespecting egoist would indulge in. ‘ind what I'm saying. It's 
the longing in some good souls to have so ooen bE, Look up to 
these rotters lixe the editors of »sagazines shrewdly exploit «@ 


what T'm getting at. Ghildren rob»ving children. ALA 
j i » 


All |that remains ies ve| said ae e through early on 
Saturday, about welve or one ie possible. If you've 
time) let me know befor bhes what time you hove t 
so that I-can make arr ngments at this ent 
ewan tae ke it early; for T'll be seeing Cathie 
a and it would be nice iff the three of 
ould lunch together. The other night Cathie and z 
over |to visit J&O but not finding them at home dived 
the ceum which was showing South Bacifiad. It was 
ing and I had a half hottle of|wine in my Gocket ond 
uple of whiskeys in my stomach|and you have no idea 
pleasant it was in the back se t+ with Cathie and the 
- Sack and plenty of cigarettes. Actually I ae en 
much of the film . Sood luck anyway and give my regards 
7 to as. What do yon think of this writing pover. Not 
sad 7 thi Gaithie egain. | I'm going tq niss that girl | 
if this s se ome ab puptiy to an| end, Hesie ve me. [80 
" adieu for now! incer a 
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ESE . a 


Melk but i've 
some definite 

@ ch@égue. It hasn't come so far ite afraid 

nyeterical douxts sare already creeping through 


ity about last weekend. It wes really spoiled 
Me you. pe to make it up to you very soon. All week I've 
been writing rather hysterical letters to the producer (they are the 
children wy doubts) and getting no reply. I've been hinting at 
ressing deBts (ch selfindulsence ~ and I dontt bloody thiak!) 
ke @ 


ldorado Wine party with Oathy lest Thurs. 


Tive lain in bed all wee 
- 
3 


Vv 

aw Gathy home in taxi. Afraid to face her wother and father alone 
with request for taxi fare. “tut I was brave. Yes I was very oreve. 
Perhaps because father wae asleen ("3hush - bs can be nesty 2t tiis 
hour’) and sother was sweet ("Give Ferguher that other pound note 


thatts there"), As to NOAZIN I've been able to do nothing, partly 
through sheer lethargy and partly through lack of pennies for stamps, 
T' always flusmoxed when it comes to actually sending off the letter 
I've written. But I've very carefully read end re-read all Malcolm's 
poems and have come to the conclusion HCaZIN would ve Detter left 

4f that's the sort of ocune it has to carry. I mtan the 
you in his a good deal of poetry sprinkled 


sO ms 


them but wont do. In nearly every poem he 
writes there are 3 imple-minded repetition. . SANDLE ON 
THE SHORE is e really fine poem but it wasn't submitted to us and 
anyway it's already appeared in BNVOI. T see acw how little mags. 


eet @ bad name, They print stuff sisply because they desperately 
want to get the -. going and get tired waiting for the test. Sither 
that or Litt tle mé 

Not very encouraging so far but let's keep trying. 


editors just don't know a good poem from a bad one. 


There is, however, one of Valcolm's poems which would do if he wouldn't 


mind eleven lines being cut. It's a twenty Line poem but the reel 


oem as I see it is contsined in nine. T'm sending it to you with the 
dine lines warked. Tell me ¥hat you think. On second thoughts I'11l 


seng it to with the nine lines warked snd ask him what he 
thinks. That's more like it isn't it, especially when every stamp 
counts. z* trying to work these things out. 


Well that's about it for now. Look out for me soon. By for now. 


up to it this morning I am about to commence the 


letter which you hoped I'd write soon. Vell, to 
ith , ever in your letters you see to be pleadin 
else's cause J know you're simply padding the thing 


+ © méan you're forgetting the whole point of writing a 
ter. You're hiding vehind the subject metter. Of course 
we ell sim in this respect from time to time. But it's 
essential in real letters to keep boring towards the truth 
et the heart of one's own existence. ia er interested 
in Arnold Lunn nor Stalin or was it Lenin I was invited to 
; the Worker’ Open Foru o end IT 
that Marx, Lenin and ods of 


shoulda be serubbed a 


t in World War II bringing 
back the P thedoex Church and 
reinsteti im the old idea of a 
Holy Russi-z ainst the godless horde 
- ‘ wit i 


told that Marx and 
like university dons 
study these men in order to forget 
themselves, Thoreeu would sf) 
They would set the world to right * 


snould b 


a 


ere barren 


and pedantry. 


rary 


in and T don't think I'd speak 
sshed because I could see quite clearly 
v one word. The individual is only of 
value in so far as he is a creator. What have the Trédes 
Tnions done to wake it easier for the worker to be the 
least bit creative? It's not leisure the worrer reeds - 
it's some real work. “owever, wy friend, in another minute 
you'li be accusing me of hiding he ad my subject matter. 
411 I wanted to do was try and ex the lines along wich 
I view socialis 


Taking my cue from your last letter I have returned all the 
i 


poems you have so far succeeded in bringing our way. £ 
explained that HCAZIN would nat co to birth for quite 
some time d it was unfair to hold the pos indefinitely. 


s 
are not up to that kind of work, you amd I. Hesides 
he kind of stuff that was coming in depressed me and I 
y couldn't go on reading that crap an a 
yoe some of it out later on. That 
i like to be able to believe i what Ttm doing. 


play, well J suppose it's sot really 
re worked on a thing for too long, g 
pin, cutting bits here and eddi a 
crageoy Little re, the thiag 
less. When I get the date of broadcast 


fathje has the script at the moment and 
rest you drop her a note. 796 S$ ringfield 
you to see the script, for it contains 

are easily read un cil serawls. 14 
serubbed. Also suggestive words like - 
thathroom’. This chap you seé is supposed 
the bathroo indow at a little girl. 

to be a 


, Line for a 
taking 2 house low down 
you wit yer breeks doom, 
friend, this is Scotland. 


in Scotland wh 


'Weebody'd want t' see 
was scrubbed. Yes, my 
pe 3a great desl of 
such a sharp eye for the 


- 


et] 


Labour Exchange even 
y west. I could 7 
empletely lost the ] 
ids. Also there 


I haventt bee 
f, 


I had the money in my 


ig 
Were certain lon 
o 


i & outstanding debts for little things like 
the sho¢s on my feet. I still Haven't get a soat. But I 


do hope the three you got was of sone use to you, The 
terrible thing avout money is that however much you have 
you soséhow never have quite 

4 
1 


Fo had fifty guineas 


and it was no uss to me e%4 #11. 4 bucketful out of the 
ocean and then back in - for fifty guineas is absolutely 


no soo. to anybody. 


Marie here 
you keep her 
all are! 


God 
inveigle 
anuars. 
Heli of F 
ame Tor me. Hope it co 
is @11 right. Ten times, ten thousand times, 


your beleved th its General Asse 


CP ee 
festivals. 


be s@id to 
ta foist @ shirt 
J fancy. “Would you 
Mave you e lon e 
that it was too loud 


a : 
husband amd too big for her son - and I remained.) tf 
being =) s of didn't ( } 


ver ca 
t? 


e — - 
My life at the moment is quite agonising though. I'm 


« 
t 


trying to cut down on sleep, food, sex and senseless { : 


chatter, trying to get some work done. There's always 


ing to seduce one. It might be the cinema or 


reading ofbeer. You are far better off where you are, — — 
away from SS as your writing goes. It's 


\ 
the real heh 
has a bit of | 


you to Gorebridge. Unless one 


the “city kills one's writing. I mean 


the city one was born in. If one is outside society 
and as poor as»we are it's no go. I too have been 


a eee SL ee ee 
trying a book but seem to lack the steadiness o 


necessary. JI grow tired, lose heart, get lost in d 
that don't matter. If only I could free myself fro 
hell-hole! a beaks my heart. If only I could feel 
that escape was impossible or that I was incapable of | 


escaping, escape would then be easy. 


Well, I'll leave it there for now. Got a copy of 

the other day: very dull. The poems in that mags 
. 

always seem to be indentical except for the * 


author's name. 


"Send me a cheerful letter": that's the way JD e 
his short note. If you think you could comply, 


address is: 49, Canal Road, Aberdeen. 


All the best for now, my friend. See yo W! 


come home! 


——— 


» 


Sunday 


Dear Harry: I am writing this @: very posh typewriter - Cathie's. 
My own typwriter has gone the way of all typewriters for a while at 
least. Cathie typed out the whole script except the last few sheets 
which I did with the aid of some very good whiskey. You'll see how 
erratic they are. Last night was wild and today is calm and the 
morning after agonies are passing slowly. I am sitting here in 
Cathie's living room waiting the call of the stew pot. Cathie has 
gone to see JD and maybe bring him along. Glad to hear you are about 
to enter the Higher Income bracket. Holyrood Walace will suit you 
much better than those other palaces you have frequented since Glen 
days. As for the play - frankly I think it's crap. It was written 
for money and is totally without merit of any kind. I would like 
very much to get out of Glasgow even for a day and may try to get 
through to see you next week sometime along with Cathie. It's hard 
to say for sure. I'm afraid I'11 have to close here because I feel 
very uncomfortable in the stomach. I think I'll try and arrange for 
Cathie to type my letters to you for I know how much difficulty you 
have with my handwriting. sC for now, my friend, adieu. Forgive this 


hurried note. 
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Bees y only 4 Aniete age effort Gq 


- ter » anal 
EB: and need aq hey quel ate any 


aud a fork ce on 
Ackv th, A wars reel 


Pan ut sh on Thence aud POX werd SU 
Soknde bef qe A A Cotte lo wi 
ptt ten G set tM Howler, whem abe 
con une th oflte Ty pownts. « Ska cot 
Une Re te nuectine becone ata har 
jen em et hes 
ghntutel;, arrSenrtry . Ewart <o a 
and fete, weit atert itary med an 
a ee PE ne omen 
mow in 4 vuDm 4 Ritter. 9 here aclvierd 
in 2 ee ee telergqingn, nedutr—z 
ch Cypeurty, (A Ae : ciated viwrkence of 
ye Fee oy) eee tet Oe 
a A sete and hare ove atcompacy 4 
mies pou eee She Cangha a7 of 
amy anqpetionw wer newdtow Aelfn ad, Th 
ett q~ teat TD fon okra hy WO 


loove Benq wlere of >. es 


Now hat Pet unk A pee 
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2 authentic 
ccent is this. For to be articulate 
s te be iven words wl h kh eounterpart in the * 
yla@ outside the play would seldom if ever us The . 
ent helon 


rd een: ¥ 8 
remember that poverty in the south hes wany elleviations 
that do not obtain in the merth - Like the sun, for instance, 


it's seems te the best vocalists in t 
bulls. It's all roaring they go i 

asnit really my notion at all: 3 
bout it. 


4nd soreeching. 
was pocr John's. 


MN 


the reports I've had o the 7¢ 7 it seems to have worked out 
t to have understood it 


. this: the proles liked it. : 
imustimectively. The students did mot like it. They did not really 
erstand it, although it was a rh little thing really. 

the first rehearsal that 


Your old chum Alex Allen told Lani 
it wasn't easy t- t+ at, which surprised me. Anyway, it's over 


I agree it's probably ¢ 

1a BE je plan to do Gorebrike Septenber 
of ‘eu before that. Well I'll Leave it at 
that for now. I hobe union of yours continues 
With strike ection. mn strike. 
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Dear Harry: Yes, letter-writing is graft and no 
mistake. And for us, the indolent, extremely 

hard graft. And when there's other creative work 
pressing to be done (for there is always something 
unsatisfying in writing for only one man, even with 
half an eye on posterity) real frustration sets in. 
But the main thing is that you begin the real work 
now. There am joy like that of seeing one's 
work grow to Completion. And it's a herots task 
really to complete anything. Sometimes I have 

felt that everything I have ever tackled has been only 
half-finished, with the exception perhaps of one or 
two poems. 


Well, my play was finished last week. At least I 
had done with it all I felt I had it in me to do. 
I feel my half is done, now I wait for the others 
to do theirs. I am writing this with a clear | 
conscience. So often in the past my lettemputes +0 4 
Pads I beh 3 @St1aréceive what I had to say kindly, 
sympathetically, but not to the world which would 
reject me. I don't think I'm any longer afraid of 
being rejected, though of course it continues to 
hurt. 


I'm glad anyway you've started work on the book. The 

only thing I can say to you is BE PATIENT in the writing © 
of it. Remember the words of Milarepa applied to man's 
growth in sanctity: MAKING, MAKING, ONE DAY MADE. They 
save one from rushing and losing heart when the inevitable 


set-backs come. 


I'm glad too you've cleared up this matter about letters. 
The trouble with writing once a week is that when you . 
stop somebody's going to imagine the worst has happened 

to you. But letter-writing is a very harfassing ( you } 


are not the only one that never learnt to spell) a very 
harassing business. 


I was looking forward to your visit. But when my ship 
comes home I'll see you manage through all right. No 
word as yet from the scholar in Aberdeen. The last ti 
I was with him he mentioned that when he left the 
university he would ‘take up! writing, painting being too, 
hard to master. Thus do men dream and deceive themselve 
with chimeras. But I have learnt one thing about JD. i 
doesn't really deceive himself. in the beginning ev 
artist deceives himself: how else could he risk a lonel 
old age in poverty, how else could he sacrifice everythi 
to his art? learnt how to take a 


He 


larvae , ‘ meee f 
Regards #0 X 
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Dear Harry: 


Just nosey about how the autobiography is coming 
along. Dontt be disheartened. Remember the stiffer 
the graft is today, the less rewriting will be needed 
tomorrow. But everybody has his own favourite way of 
getting the work done, so IT'll say no more. 


Got a lette st week from Stewart Conn, who produced 
LIFTMAN, oa he didn't care much for my latest. But 
my latest is for television and Stewart luckily has no 
say in the matter, he being a radio man. 


You can't win 'em all, I suppose, but the damnable thing 
is: the better the play is, the less they like it. It's 
happened before. Crap they understand, sypathise with. 
Genuine stuff they regard as pretentious. They like the 
mediocre things they themselves might well have written: 
when they say such things are good, they're really only 
patting their own backs. But the things they could never 
have accomplished in a million years, they despise, and 
revel in their power to condemn out of hand. 


But the game isn't lost yet, I hope. 


Once you told me that we should seek help anywhere and 
everywhere among our frimds when we set out to write 
something. Well, let me know if you run into any 
difficulties with the book. I'll help in any way I can. 


Don’t know when I'll be able to see you but hope it wont 
be too long. Till then, with every good wish ° 


“ye. 


| 
\ 


of the unemployed again. With this privileged status 


Rope you ce our typewriter agéin soon. Your handwritig . 


Have you written Bobsy Lynn? 2obby' ‘s working in the 
shipyards at the soment and you'll be pleased to hear 


iv “ant —— just to pr 
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Dear Barry: &s J wrote in my last letter I'm now one 


I can sleep nearly all day - and do! TIt's something 
that's grown on me. At night I feel more alive and 

read or Write as the fancy takes me. TPoniyht it's @ 
letter to you. Still haven't seen able to send you 4 
the ABC of Anarchism but Gathie hes promised faithrully 
to do it for me early this coming week, 60 I'11 let her 
heve this note when she comes here tomorrow and youtil 

get both together. 


? 


gets shaboier ani shabbier. I wes showing Mearney your 
last letter the other day and he had some defficulty in 
making te out. I hed to read most of it to him. He was 
quite taken with your All Through the Night. 


that the police hed to drop the shebeen charge. Rememoer 
when ht was through he hed just hed that bit of ill luc’ 
1 the Rend bit off more than it could chew and Bobby : 
the 1: = pape | grabbed returned to him. Maybe 


he Eten. 


to myself that I have something to live for. thete's 
a chance... vut you've seen this movie, haven*t you, aan 

couple of times? \ = 
I've been reading » viographical novel on Ade Linted 
qf it hasn't elready been filme. f* certainly will be 
It's call ed GREAT CAPTAIN by Honoré Morrow. It's q 
sickening put it passes the time. Throughout the g 
captain is simply incapable of an unworthy thought. 
comes out very plainly is that Abe was a pray shre 
operator, For all the legendary tende rheertedness | 
man, it's hard to avoid the conclusion that he as 
kept the civil war in vrogresS 4. tne good of the f 


economy. The country Was Sankrupt. Ji 
yr" 
Looking over that paragraph above you'd swear Tta a never _ 


typed a line before in my life. It's awkward in be 
seem to be doing more and more things in bed. ’ 
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Dear Friend: When I put en sheet into the myer 
it wasn't to write a letter. It was to start ou 
another “ie which is running through my he 
But we are the playthings of chance, and it's a let 
after all. Anyway, I was meaning to write to. 
Last year - I mean '63 - I never kept a diary 
going over my letters to you PCNA Beast Suk: 

would be good too in this way. Unfortuns : 


seem to have written much to you in '63. 


and what I was trying to do. Those are the real 
letters, and the only «ind we have time to write th 
days. But was I always very honest and truthful? 
fear I exaggerated a good deal. I see this now. 
&@ pernicious and vile habit of mine. Sometimes I 
it ‘dramatising' but with respect to letters ‘dr 
is really falsifying. I should have made notes 
margin at certain points in certain letters: 


used the inflater", 


z 


Sa 

1 

Here with me at the moment things are what they were \ 
when last I saw you. Still no news about my play 

and I hesitate to invite doom by making enquiries. 


It's eight weeks now and IT think it's up but let 


———— 


me play the yogi and still keep quiet and calm while 
the worldly BRC tries my patience. Oh yes, I got 
the gaol ~— ago: fined £2 after a truly 
memorable per mance at the bar. It was £10 last 
time as you know and if I didn't pull something out 
of the bag this time it would be a short course of 
porridge for my sins. I don't like porridge - not 


the way they make it. 


Cathy is bearing up marvellously. Every Saturday 
night we are thrown out of some cafe or other for 
obscene language. I'm beginning to feel intense 
antipathy for Italian cafe proprietors, waitresses, 
doormen etc. They persecute me mercilessly and I 
pour their rotten coffee into their rotten chipped 


Sugar bowl. Cathy enjoys herself. 


Had a letter, a few lines, from Jimmy Daniel some 
weeks ago. Cathy had one the other day. He's due 


home for the New Year. 


» rie 
Ww 4 ge Allander st N2 
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Dear Friend: Writing simply to stay awake this lazy 
afternoon, that's all. Only real news is that my TV 
play has been rejected after fourteen agonised weeks 
of waiting. I thought I'd be horribly depressed but 
in fact Itm not. I'm just a bit tired, fed-up. You 
are undoubtedly doing the right thing. Write nothing 

that will be dead if perchance rejected in one or two 
places, and dead, also, if accepted and heard or seen 
once. Write only for the ages: for print, that is. 

Yet I can't really take my own advice, for Itm already 
embarked on yet another radio thing. I must admit to 
having a great fondness for the medium, though I don't 
listen these days as much as I used to. And sorry I 
couldn't take you up on your invitation to a New Year 
dinner in Gorebridge. If only I could have! Things 

went miserably here. JD was down from Aberdeen and 

along with Cathie we went to a New Year party at Cathie's 
girl-friend's house. It ended in a very ugly scene with 
me and the bulldog (not JD, not then). They threw me out 
on the pretext that I tried to strangle the poor little 
thing which has a reputation for friendliness. I can't 
imagine what made the beast take an umbrage against me. 

I was sitting quietly on the TV set when it made a dive 

at me. Later Cathie told me I was jumping up and down 

on the kitchen table but I have absolutely no recollection 
of anything like that. Then on the way home JD and I had 
some hard words. What an arse-hole that man is! Like TP 
a bore, purely and simply one helluva bloody bore! It 
happens every time I open my mouth to any purpose. JD can WY 
only make a formal declaration which must be about the | 
ultimate in self-conceit: "I'll deprive you of my Wil 
friendship!" As if I needed the character like my right 
hand. As if he has ever given me anything except numberless 
headaches and the feeling that I'm either a helluva nice 
chap or a bloody hypocrite. But to get away from all that: 
what am I doing? Writing a radio play which is based on an 
idea I got from one Dick McKenna. We originally agreed to 
write the thing together. Dick has given me his own attempt 
and I have it here but the play I'm writing is so far- ) 
removed from Dick's it would juat be kidology to say we had : 
done it together. My play is my play, his is his, and the 
twain don't meet at any point. So I'm in a bit of a spot 
here, What am I reading? Robert Fergusson and liking him 

a lot. The play I'm writing will be wholly in the Glasgow 
dialect and I'm paying close attention to Fergusson's 

handling of Scots. Some speeches in my play actually tend 
towards poetry and in fact I find myself struggling to 
keep the thing in prose. I'm sending you a sample which 
for you I'm writing out in single lines like verse but 
which will probably go into the play as prose. Whatever 
you think about dialect as such, don't be put off by the 
queer spelling. The point is: Is it poetry? Honestly I 


dontt know. TI like it and loath it at one and the same | 
time. Well, that's it for now. Kind regards to Marion 
and I trust the little ones are well. Write when you can. if 
All the best for now. , 


ey. 
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pear Friend: 


tT think you were the only one of that crowd 
capable of anything like veal friendship oF 
even decent personal loyalty. Tf don't say 
it's any joke being all alone. But if a man 
chooses to beat out his own tune on his own 
drum he must be ready to accept isolation 

bya nostilicys Soe mem refuses to vow his 
head while his friends are cringing and 
scraping for fear of their skins, he must be 
ready to bear the resentment and hatred of 
those friends. It is better to be all alone. 
You know it is petter. If you have the 
courage and self-assurance to insist on 
trying to bring something to this life, the 
men who lack that courage and self-assurance 
will detest you. They are the philistines. 
They think it is more than enough if they 
succeed in imitating others: if they travel 
the paths others have cut out. They are Tike 
the madman Wilde talks about in one of his 
essays who can be seen any day trudging through 
the streets of Jerusalem pearing @ broken tree 
on his shoulders. 


No, there is but one way for each man - and that 
is his own. In the institutions men puild there 
can be no truth: for authority is the wall men 
erect to keep it out; all authority exists for 
this purpose and this purpose only. 


Qur friends never at any time denied authority. 
With them, it was simply 4 lover's quarrel, soon 
to be patched up- Indeed they were its most 
ardent worshippers, as they now prove themselves, 
sunk on its arid bosom. 


Take heart, dear friend, and walk straight and 
tall upon the earth; you can come to no harm. 


God bless! 
4p F 
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Dear Harry: Just a very brief note. I¢ was 

a stroke of luck my getting thet weekend at 

your place. If I hed come home on the 

Wednesday I shculd have found ‘ANNA? lying 
rejected on my table. The weekend would 

not have been much fun after that. So it 

was a stroke of luck = assaf ft managed to 

hold, on to three or four days for Joy, days 

Which by right belonged to misery. Pesidés 

the rejected play there were many letters 
including one from yourself and one from Mark. 
Things are getting tack to normal here. But 

so far I cannot face any serious work. The 
letter from Conn that accompanied the script 

waS well-nigh incomprehensible. It was a 

very uneasy letter written by a man trying 

hard to justify the rejection of a play 

which he knew to be well beyond enything he 
himself could have done. At first he tries 

to quibble and then stumbles over his pitiful 
little quibble. 7 shall not reply as so many 
others do with harsh words = poor and impotent 
missiles simply bouncing off the Corporation's 
back, No, I shall not reply, because I know 

if ZT were tocreply Tiwould°l6sé'all contrel. 
There is no indignity in being rejected. 7 

have never yet replied to a letter accompanying 

a rejected MSs But I have se¢n men who do 

reply in bitter angry words, like frustrated 
children, lose dignity completely. It is true 
what the o14 lags inside say) "It's a daft 

cunt that worries in here." The rejected Ms 
arrived on Wednesday 1 July, the day of my 
release, as if the BBC were in league with 

the forces that drive men to @espair. Certainly | 
it was queer timing. But it wasn't a trap I was 
simple enough to walk into: JI. hed my weekend 
free of worry despite the machinations of fate 
and the BBC. Qld Mark tells me nothing much in 
his letter. It's written from his London address 
and I believe he has a newoflace in Glasgow. 

Z hope you've succeeded in routing the tiresome 
little things who come to°sit and stare when 

they should be out movéeng and participating, 
Chiidren are all vight among children . For myself 
i couldn't endure that let fivé minutes in my own 
house. It's your freedom of theirs, Tt must always 
6® yours. J hope you can make it to Glasgow soon . 
I always find you happier the further away you get 
from GoreSridge, S30 all the test for now. Yale 


tee, 
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jear Hal: A good strong letter. About those semi-celons, 
though. You use ther erratically and spoil well-turned 
sentences with them. watch those cagey rascais who stick 
to commas and full stops. Fut no more of this. 


4s to JD: it hurts @ little. Still, the 91d woman who 
gave you the atory did not himself, if memory serves, do 


so well his first year in the crap heuse. Let it lie. 


you may by now have received that glazed-faced posteard 
from the so-called Olyde Coast. Major aifficulty the 

ten days I was down; finding a pub where the perpetual 
sing-song had abated somewhat. Boating in Largs fun till 
the engine konked. We rowed the boat ashore but with much 
enbarrassment and difficulty because Kate's mum had 
fastened herself to the rower's seat and coul4d not te 
induced to move. TI, at the tiller, had command of the 
vessel till it was a@iscovered that I coula not restart 
the engine. From that moment +111 we hit shore “y 
authority dwindled to the point where mum grabbed my 

sar and itihmes lly ci..seem, we ved faster. 


Cumbrae isn't tos far out and on a fine dey it would be 
good sailing: let's try it before summer ends, 


Martyrs end tyrants: I see. 


The ego never retires. (Marie and Sadie are thumping 
avout and squealing and 1 can't think what to sey next. 
if Mary @oesn't come soon ond quieten them down IT'i2 
have to end here.) 


Anent renunciation: it cannot be as easy for you as you 
elaim. Tf personeily ao not believe it would be #0. For 
af it were, fT cannot see you staying put. yet it needntt 
necessarily cause you pain, surely, to be of value.» 1 
can say no “Ore. 


Came upon a small bey kneeling in long grass and couldn't 
make out for the life of me “hether he was playing or 
graying or just talkines to himself or what. On thinking 
about it, I decided that if he were praying and that was 
whet all the mumbling was about, then he wasn't. But en 
the other hand if he were playing. then indeed ne Wes 
oraying. Henee the following lines. This poem grew out 
of the one IT wrete at Gorebridge- Ttll give you both 
versions, 


version 


play prayer 


they called the words a prayer, he knew 
and for a moment then he prayed 

in words 

like falling stones 

they broke the silence of the wood 

and inwardly 

he turned away 

and like the flower 

towards the sun he reached 

still searching 

and the wind 

through tree and fern and the long grass 
came like applause 


final version 


play prayer 


meringued 
word and prayer 
for you and me and the boy in the wood 


searching there 


hard fall 

thee's and thy'ts 

stone upon stone till the promise of silence 
wanes and dies 


© child 

play your prayer 

Still and wild like the long grass round 
your lair 


Silence 

émashed be healed 

and fetid sunless hellows where 
we kneeled 


I'm not fully satisfied with either. 


Well, Mary's kids have been collected but the tele downstairs 
has started up in their place. The flesh and blood racket 
was preferable. Tdeal that coast if one wished to write. In 
winter it would te desolate and perfect. 


Sorry and that but I replied te Conn after all. I felt it my 
duty to set him right on one or two points. It's plain the 
man could make neither head nor tail of my play. I had to 
let him see that the sordid was my touchstone; that, unlike 
himself, I could not write unless I was sure my work had its 
roots in the real. The trouble with Gonn and the rest cf 
them up there is that they lack real confidence in themselves. 
They'll do work by people others before them have had to 
chance it with. The BBC just went take a chance, They're 
afraid the world might get clued up about them, find a few 

of them out. 


Anveay, is it pessible to write about two dosshouse characters, 
sandWwich-board men, winos in any other way? The man's daft. 


One man I would like you to meet: Freddie Anderson. A must 
next time youtre through. 


And Y hope it's soon. This must be ell for the moment but 
let me know what befalls you, Good luck @na 


be | : Vale . 


* —foypton 
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“gt's the worst thing you could possibly do at this 


- Tim returning Scott's note. I've peen looking 
for the less hopeful one he sent me but I think 
at's gone up the chimmney. Have & 80 for the 
£5 oy all means. I wouldn't myself because a 
think the competition is rigged among pals. 
and Scott is probably 4n on it. However, x 
wouldn't try to aissuede you from entering in 
case T'm wrong - and you cnocked it off. Put 
TT's a though? worth pearing in mind. 


1 
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pear Pal: 


Scott's note encouraging. He's wnat you say, though. 
quite maniacal in money matters. But ENVOI has its 
Little clique like all magazines. There are so many 
editors it's all put a miracte if a few: inches gets 
left for a non-subscribing outsider. tive had a note 
from him recently: & cola douche. That was PLAY 
PRAYER, second version, and for gcott "it doesn't 
quite come ore. 


A chanee now to have my plays staged. The remuneration 
as far as money goes will be small. But the experience © 
will be valuable. "Im tusy Stow on a stage version of 
one of the old ones THE NAME. Theatre Group are 
omateurs in 411 but their tremendous courage and 
enthusiasm. New drama, strong drama, the blood and 
guts of theatre's avant garde they relish. Like 
Brecht for whom they seem to have a particular 
liking: or so I hear, anyways Also Genet - author 
of"fhe Dalecony' which we saw together in the Cosmo. 


New magazine I hear about: Glasgow Review. Address 
joseph Mulholland, editor, 29 Wilson 8t., Motherwell. 
If you send janything, don't forget to address it to 
GLASGOW REVIEW because the above address is actually 
that of the) publisher. Haven't seen the thing; only 
the sdvertisement. 


By no meang pawn your machinel That would be idiotic 
just for a night in this hole. CGethie and I'll be 
through one weekend soon. 


Also. I'm writing 2 book which will incorporate the 
bulk of the letters I've written you over the past 
few years. Slow work. 


You need your machine »,ecause you are guite impotent 
as a writer vithout it. Never part with it. Never. 


stage. You yust keep submitting. Keep writing. 
Keep re-w#iting. Your ‘last letter — extremely good. f 
Sena more like that. JT Rad to smile here and there, 
Pal. You. should get used to being called a wide 

variety of names, like me, I jump over the ones I 
don't like. |Theat was funny! Jump over the bloody 
commas! Yes! yes - i Ne the wascals again! My | 
apologies! gut the Ego. You have it in fer the e O- 
it's all a mistake. The ego pleads not guilty. , 

listening «= yes. I 1ik that. You do not disheart 
me. You have Bo write soon, A 
Harry. Adia vit 


ise 
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Dear Harry: P é 


- This must just be a very brief note. They've got me toiling © 
# in a warehouse - heaving furniture - and to say I'm tired at 


this moment is something of an understatement, I'm tired: dog 


, 
7 ra tired: donkey tired. For that's all I am; a bloody donkey, : 


; Anyway, lots of little things have been happening to me. Youtll 
have heard by now of Stuart Christie, the Blantyre boy who has 

. i been arrested in Spain on a trumped up charge of plotting acts 
of violence. Hets a member of Glasgow Anarchist Federation and 

I've spoken to him s couple of times. A decent boy. Well we ©. 

*held a aonvnsteed ga here on Saturday and burnt the Spanish 

flag outside the Spanish Gonsulate in Buchanan St. I myself 

avoided being arrested ty the skin of my teeth. Glad I wasn't = 
afterwards, 


But the really good thing in all this was when four of us, 24 

including Robert Lynn and Cathie, left the pub in the Galton 
and made our way by bus to the demonstration starting point. 

| We caught bus after bus and on each one Bobby handed the 

i conductor a copy of the Syndicalist paper DIRECT ACTICN = and 


? no fares. On each bus Robby explained to the astonished 
7 conductor that "These are oor buses, friend". I was killing 
myself. We never paid a cent. 


This is a ridiculous letter to send to anybody. Eut we've 
been working things out, Cathie and I, and all going well 
wetll be through for the September weekend - and we'll have 
a really good time. 


One sad thing happened lsst Saturday night: poor Freddie, 
that lovely Irish poet I was telling you about, got done j 
for attempted housebreaking. If I had got done in the 
afternoon at the demonstration, we'd te in Bar together 

right now, We were with him in the morning in the pub and j 
he was trying to sell one pawn ticket so that he could redeem 
another: his wife's wedding ring. He only had till half past. 
five. What a sad thing to havpén. He actually did manage to 
sell one ticket. Or rather Bobby Lynn sold it for him. But 

I think he may have got drunk, and when the money was gone 

with which he should have redeemed the ring - perhaps he got i 
desyerate, But God - isn't thet the poet all overt a 


G for a steady keel and & canny, canny hand such as, say, 
JD's! 


Gad bless us 4611: JD and all, philistine though he may be; ] 
Phelan as well, in the fell clutch of ignorance. But you, 


and mé and Preddis, too! For Christ sake! Though i am © 5 | 
: rotten bastard; Bless me! 


Must be all for now. Wet a female poet at Ligeece'a lest 
night. Helen Fullarton. Sweet natured girl: you'd like 

her, Shets almost exactly your height in inches. Haven't 4 
seen her work. Preddie says it's good. 


All the best for now. I'il get « 
next. But write to me. God bl 
; ao 


Bopethd g better in my 


. 


6, Allander st 2 ~ ~ 
24 Ir 64 . 


Dear Hal: JI have done my day's work. It amounted 
to exactly one page. Not very much, but my poor 
demented conscience is free to let me write a brief 
note to my pal in isolation. I hope youtre going 
great guns with the book. I know how depressing 
it can sometimes be. Qne day you come along and 
read something you've written and it seems such 
utter tripe that you feel like throwing your hand 
in. But there are other days when what you've 
written seems very good indeed, and we all live 
for such days. And I'm really astonished and very 
happy that you liked the lines I sent in my last 
note to you. God knows one needs a little praise 
in a world which is so grudging in bestowing it. 

I had long abandoned the notion that anything IL 
wrote could arouse a spark of enthusiasm in anyone 
who knew me personally, yy friends have given me 
such a fearful buffetting recently. Last year was 
the year I lost my friends, and it's a bit weird 
how little it watters to me. All I can say, all 

I am proud to say, on my own behalf is that I did 
not raise my voice or my fists. Oh, Christ, what 
pathetic creatures men are! 


Anyway, no sparks in last year's ashes, so let them 
be. If itts all right with you Cathie and I will 
be through for Easter. Both of us are looking 
forward to being with you again. It's a wee while 
away but Itm longing for a break from this dismal 
Glasgow. I don't know for sure whether I'll use 
ope verse I sent you in my play or not. But anyway 
Ijil fetch you through a copy. I would send it to © 
you with this note but I would like to rewrite the _ 
thing as you suggested. JI don't know if much will 
come of it but we'll see. The play I'm writing is 
progressing at a snail's pace. At my present rate 
it wont be finished till xmas, though rvs, given — 
myself Faster as a deadline. 


6, Allander St N2 
Wuesday 14 april 164 


\ 


Dear Friend: 


Just thought I'd grab these few 
minutes to drop you a note. The (eo 
is taking rather longer than 
anticipated, but this very day 

I managed to take it beyond the 
forty-five minute mark. It will 

go the hour easily if only I can 
keep the head during these last 

few pages. 


My mother had a bad fall on 
Sunday there on ths way to Mass 
and consequently I have to live 
that bit more actively - foraging 
etc. But it's good for the 
writing. If one goes out and 
brushes up against the big bad 
world every day one becomes less 
fastidious and the sheets roll 
off the assembly line like nothing 
on earth, Slightly exaggerated 
that, but you know what [I mean. 


First-class notepaper this. 


Loved that visit through 
exceedingly. So did Cathie. 
I hope we can manage it again 
soon. But wetli see you here 
in Glasgow before that. 


Insidentally I haven't had a 
letter in ages. Bon't miss tem 
either. It's a queer thing but 
I've begun to realise that my 
mina is more at ease now that I'm 
quite certain there'll be nothing 
in my letter-box in the morning. 
But lét's nave a word or two 

when the spirit moves you. 


Tvll sign orf now. Kind—regerds 
to Marion. Hope all is going 
well with the book. And also 

the typewriter. Keep the bang 
bang down to a tap tap and all 
should be well. Or you might 
lever over to the other spool 
before too much of the ribbon 
accumulates on one. All the best 
anyway for now. Cheerio! 


a ee 


6 Allander Street, 
Glasgow, N.1. 
lst October, 1964. 


Dear Harry, 
In this letter I am making use for the first time 
in my life of the services of a stenographer - Kate! 


Never laid eye 

On so sweet a thigh 
Nor hand on a buttock 
Like Kate's. 


- that Kate! 


Of the effect it has on my literary performance, I let you be 
the judge. I am in bed with Kate at this moment, smoking a 
cigarette, sipping black coffee. I am feeling rather good. 
This, my friend, is the answer. I have found the solution. 


The week-end at your place was quite wonderful, 
anc I hope when you come through to Glasgow we can make it 
just as wonderful for you. Sorry about the last minute rush 
at the station. (Which in any case proved unnecessary since 
we were waiting on the train at least ten minutes hefore the 
thing left and we never even succeeded in getting seats. 

But the Carlsburgs helped to make the journey a short one.) 
And, by the way, you may be interested to know that Bobby 
considers you very much an anarchist. 


Tired as I am at this moment, writing this letter 
is so easy that I am already convinced, at least in my present 
situation as a member of the toiling class, this bourgeois 
procedure via a stenographer is the only answer. You must 
write and let me know what you think of the result. - The 
typing will be done later at Cathie's home by Cathie herself 
on Cathie's bourseois machine. (56 gens.) At the moment it 
is being taken down in shorthand by the all round wonder, 
super-duper Kate. 


My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me. 


This way one can go on and on. You just lie back, 
thiak of your friend and utter aloud just as in conversation 
what comes into your head. It is really the most direct method. 
But you must let me know what you think. 


6, Allander st Ne 
October 26, "64 © = 


| 
Dear Harry: Ore rejection means nothing. Keep sending it 
out. Someone somewhere will want it. I feel sure of this. 
My own latest thing hes been rejected all round - even by an 
amateur groupTI tried recently. In fact the amateurs were the 
most damning ef all. I should have known Setter of course. 
Everybody has his own special ressons for rejecting. It's 
just too easy to find reasons for rejecting. It's hard to fin 
@ man with tle guts to say yes, let's give it a try. And vhe- 
less certain people are of themselves the less likely they "11 
be to say yes. Never mind, I'm going on. 4 
Lost that job last Monday. Industrial indisipline. P romptly 
paid off. And good riddance to it! I hated it so much, Phe 
fearful miserable people all around me. The fat ignorant 
Siobs atovt me. It must be the gravest sin of all to give 
your day-light hours to any man for a few’ paltry bits of 
paper at the end of the week, It's a real joy to be idle ~ 
agein. Many are at me to resume the toil again as quickly as 
possible, I say with them, But in my heart I'm on holiday. — 
I've taken the long vacation. 2 a 


Thenks for mentioning me to Mullhollend of Glasgow Review, 
Haven't seen the thing yet but have received some very 
uninspiring reports on what it's doing. As far as I can 
make oul it's the old academic thing again with the Jesuits 
on one 2age and the graduates on the other and the still-bo: 
poem in Detween. Glasgow's answer to ENCOUNTER. Pull the 
Plug ani slush the horrible thing away. 


Robert Lynn was telling me he was going to write to you. 
He may have done so by this. When I scrape up the coppers ~ 
T'11 send you. on the ABC OF ANARCHISM by Berkman. It's 
well worth reeding, believe me, And would you do me a favo 
Would you give my regards to Tommy and ask him to send me on 
FROM EERE TO ETERNITY. Now ET have the time I'd like to ues 
+ s , 
it ‘ f 
Looking forward to seging you and I hope you can make it ; 
through soon, This must be all for fal ee edieu and eee e a 
hawking that MS. All the best! 


ea letter to you last might and it would 

ng enough for you to appreciate but to 

feel much better and I'll save last night's Le 

my next bout of the doldrums, They still come 
frequentiy, dontt worry about that, . 


Panel. Nerves Tension. That's what 


lie in bea all the time, according to this gua 

the road. He doesn't think in terms of shoe 1 

I think it's a bit of both. But IT do get a line, 80 

+o hell. Last time I wes at him I said: Maybe it would 
be a good idee if I had @n X-ray. And he said: What 
g90a would that do? We're beth imposters, this quack and 


I. 


Last night Bill Garlyle droppe a iS 

in the Herseshoe Bar. He’ 4 a 

and has one boy and a child on the way. He was asking for 
you and how many you had. Hates hia work a i 

deal trowned off all round. 


hist meeting 
m 


Fou gh here last you mentioned that I might 
you 2 a Little talks on anarchism in glace of 
ter. red Was going to send you. one along with 
put Tim ne ite satisfied that it would stand up*we 12 
g5¢ sorut T!1l have to add a little her# and there 
Lier this ena phrase if you're going to read it 
interest, When you're speaking you can't be too formal 
your phrasing - at least Ef Gon't have the confidence to 
So the talks as they stand are a bit sketchy and 
phazard. You'll get one polished up one day soon, 


pe when I'm through next time youtll have your new house, 


° z 

or your own seke and Narion's and the «idst - I myself have 
ome rather to lixe Goretridge. It hes some character which 
=) 


L Schemes lack. 


You left your comb when rou were through. I've been using 
4t. Something has to happen to one of us before wa catch 
the letter-writing bug egain. You wrote some splendid 
letters when I was in Seughton. Can't vou imagine I've 
gone exploring among the Papuans of New Guinea? You can't 
write a decent letter to s@ man who's lesing the power of 
his l¢gs through indolence. Anyway, all the test for now. 
Writel 


~dengios | 


4 


—— 


6, Allander St WN2 
Tuesday 5 Jan 165 


Dear Harry: I hope by this the worst of your difficulties is 
over = the flitting, that is. In your next you must tell me how 
you are taking to the new house. Ina letter I got from Tommy 
this morning he tells me you have sterophonic sound. anyway the 
change will be good for you and the little ones and it'll do 
marvels for Marion. I know how difficult removals are but once 
done, if the house pleases, something good has happened to you. 
Tommy's is the first letter I've had this year, and the first I've 
had from him in easily two years. I wrote a letter to you last 
week but never quite finished it. I was interrupted. I laid it 
aside but afterwards when I went to take it up again it was not 
to be found. It wasn't much of a letter anyway. Just another 
rather elaborate wail. And by the way, may I give you a viece of 
advice which you wont ta%e of course but which might suggest an 
idea to you lester on? I know how difficult things are at the 
moment and buying books will te ovt of the question. But think 
of ese advantages of a library of your own. IT suggest that, as 
soon as you possibly can, you start building it. eantime you 
would do well to acquire one or two of the less expensive paper- 
backs. A g00d selection of paperbacks fill out a Library quite 
well. They're durable enough as long as you don't lend them out 
to all and sundry. MWNever lend » paperback... It's a cert to come 
back to you, if indeed it comes back to you, deprived of at least 
one side of its cover. Most people think of paperbacks as though 
they were paper cups and paper plates - to be used oneé, then 
crumpled up and thrown away. That is my sad experience at any 
rate. I had a good selection of paperbacks til. 7 sjarted 
lending them out to my friends. JD - The Satyricon. IF - The 
Confessions of Rousseau. TG - De Profundis. And last night I 
gove a paperback to my sister - The Invisible Man by HG WELLS. 
Well, we'll see. Rut it's not so bad when you know who exactly 
you have given such and such 2 book to. I've lost at least half 
my paperbacks and I dontt “now where. 


And by the way, Cathie gave me a photograph album for xmas and 

I'm having a high o1d4 time trying to fill it. I'd like it to 

tbe interesting. Alas, I don't have very many interesting 

photos, Fut Cathie has 4 machine at the ofiice which can copy 

a photo without doing it any damage. So if you have 4 half-decent 
photograph of yourself could you let me have it for 5 week or sot? ] 
You'll get it tack as good as new plus one oF two copics. I have | 
only one photograph of you put you are too wraith-like in it and / 


the bigger the photo the »etter the results with this machine. 

I'd like to get Tommy, Hughie, Jimmy Calderwood, ete. as well. 

I've already got JD - one he sent me from Spain. Gan you help? 

I would like passport size snaps for one page of friends and 

former friends but it's possible to isolate one individual head 

in any picture with this machine. So send me what you have. Youtl 
get your snap back all right. It's a quite marvellous machine 

snd the copy is about the same es a fairly good newspaper photo. 


I hed a quiet cnough time over the New Year ~ the way I like the 
New Year. I don't like this time of year at all. I stayed in 

Ca thic ana my mother and me and we sipped whiskey and orange. 
It's not done, Gi thie says, orame in whiskey, but it's quite nice. 
Only if you're going to drink a lot the orange becomes rather 
insipid, so you are forced to drink the whiskey neat sooner or 
later. But this was no problem with us! 


Well, you're starting off the New Year in 4 New House. FEope this 
one brings you lots and lots of good luck - new luck! i 
eee ne ee 

Tavent't yet got round to getting hold of the Gita. These days 1 
don't go out much - as little as possible in fact. But soon I'll 
have a go at it. I think in the new year ( that's now, of course, 
but like most men I lite my resolutions to begin some time in the 
future) I'll go to the Mitchell (Music Room) every day and do my 
work there. Just to get out of this house for a few hours every 
day. It gets depressing, and it tells on the work. So does the 
Mitchell, but for the sake of | change, eh? 


So over to you, my friend. Regards to Marion. Cheerio for now 
and write soon, Adio! 


tov , 


Aljander St. N2 


a 
. £ 
2A 65 


Dear Harry - Here's andreyev back, much as it hurts me to 
part with him. Put hets sure to do better in your hands, 
since your work involves the JUDAS story. ijith me he's kept 
hidden in an old suitcase. He deserves better. 

Maybe thet letter in which I remarked that certai 
loaned out were never returned led you to examine 
spaces in your own library, and probe your memory 
had made them. And, behold, the first culprit you discover 
is the chief complainer himself! 


I don't think we'll manage through, GQathice and I, befo 
Easter, but by that time things should be more settled at 
your end. 


Both Cathie and myself are thinting of Marion and if you 
sent us the address we could send her a card. his must be 
@ troublesome time for you, but it will pvess. 


Good luck for now, and our best wishes to Marion. 


tap. 


| ee |__| 


Factory Memoranda 
25th January 1965. 
BTN le a ayia es Dates eee, 


Dear Harry, 


I am returning the photographs for Farquher. He has kept a 
few of them and the remainder he has had copied. 


I've enclosed some extra copies for you just to let you see 
what a clever piece of machinery I have at my disposal. 


On Seturday the 30th of January I'll be sending you a surprise 
parcel. It's something I've heard you saying you have always wanted. 
Do you want a hint? That's all you're getting right now! - The postman 
won't be able to push it through the letter~box and you'd do well to jot 
down each day's events, thoughts, dreams, ete. 


Give my love to Marion, Euan, Moira and the wee one. 


Cathie. 


“Use this {orm for all instructions Verbal instructions do not count 


“PPE OLS M34 


6, Allander st N2 
23 13 65 


Dear Harry: 


It's almost Spring. We've been writing each other for so 
many years now we're bound to have repeated ourselves on 
occasion. On more than one morning in early Spring I've 
seated myself before the typewriter to tell you how the 
clear heartening sunshine has got me out of bed and made 
me part the curtains on my window for the first time since 
October. Instead of repeating myself I leave the curtains 
the way they are and take the typewriter into the other 
room whose curtains are always parted. What sun there is 
is on the other side of the house. I've drawn the table 
up before the fire and I sit writing with my back to the 
fire. This is the way I work nearly every day now. Qne 
needs warmth. Also there are less distractions: the 
pack-court is quieter than the street. No hoarse coalmen, 
briquette men and ragmen with bugles. 


So things have settled again. If you're reading Conon 
Doyle things must have settled. I've just been looking 
up my diary and Easter falls on Saturday 17 April: all 
going well, we should be threw then. Robert Lynn tells 
me he's had an invitation threwAbut he's out of work at 
the moment and doesn't know whether he'tll make it. He's 
still hopeful though. Anyway, of Cathie and myself you 
can be certain. We'll probably go through on Good Friday 
evening which is the 16 april. 


Itve just finished a short story which I think should bring 
in a few pounds. Also I start work on Monday 1 March as a 
Survey Interviewer: actually checking the number of 

vehicles crossing bridges, or the number of people leaving 
trains, at different times of the day. It's £12 a week 

and the job only lasts till the end of March which suits 

me fine but another week or so’ would have been better. Still 
one can't have everything. 


Robert got me into Stephens Shipyard before xmas as a 
labourer: could have msde about £20 a week working 
Sundays but I only stuck it two days. I started on the 
Friday, was asked to work Sunday, worked Sunday - and 
never went back. They sent me £6 by registered post. 


I felt bad about this because it put Robert in a very 
awkward position, as you can realise. But he took it 
in his stride. 


Hope you have some success with autobiography. And hope too 
you're working on something new. I've tried reading that 
book you once praised to the skies The White Goddess; not 

my cup of tea. I think Graves is really a bit of a con 

man. I thought I was about to overcome my dislike for Graves 
after reading and enjoying I, CLAUDIUS. The White Goddess is 
the work of somebody who falls into Graves' own category: a 
writer who in days gone by would only be a reader. Graves 
invented the category to damn writers he didn't like: he 
seems to fit into it pretty neatly himself. 


This must be all for now. Hope Marion and Norma are coming 
along fine. All the best for now. See you at Easter. Over 
to you. 

tere | 


oie » oes sis oe hi Tina : a se eats se 
Monday 22 Warch '65 


Dear Harry: 


Too much snow on the roads today so the census is off for twenty-four 
hours at least. & day off with pay enables me to write. I suppose 
Tommy was telling you about his evening through here among what you 
call the ‘Calton Creek! boys. It didn't go too well owing to lack 

of cash all round. Bobby Lynn was asking Tommy if he would put 
somebody up at Haster and the latest I heard was that Tommy had 
invited Preddie Anderson through. This time you should have a better 
chance of getting to grips with him and getting a better look at his 
verse. Freddie's weakness is Russia and the Communist Party and He'll 
put up with nothing that seems to be an attack on either of these 
horrible institutions. I look forward to you penetrating all this 
outward rubbish and getting to the man and the real poetry. Anyway 
it'll be interesting to see how you and he hit it off this time: last 
time wasn't so good; Freddie can be temperamental. Tommy seems to 
be impressed. 


Baster isn't too far away now. Robert Lynn is back in Fairfieldts ’ 
shipyard and I'll be saving a bit so we can really go to tewn in 

fair Edina. Glen Grant is the whiskey: 100 percent proof. Wait till 
you get some of that into youl I'll bring 4 pottle through with me. 


There's the best part of four weeks to go, however, and I hope all is 
well with you. 


I haven't yet heard from BNVOI but the. poem I sent you last has so far 
been rejected twice. Have a story with the BBC: no word yet one way 
or the other. 


I haven't written a thing since I started this job three weeks ago 

this very day. It's shift work and it can be upsetting.. Whenever $ 
I hear people talking about the 'probdlem!' of the writer who has to 

take a job and write in the evenings, I squirm. The point is there . 
wouldn't be any problem if the thing where possible. 


I hope you've managed to salvage the typewriter by now. And how's 


your library forming? t 


The last decent thing I read was Melville's BILLY BUDD. I know you Saw 
the film. Here's what I jotted down in my diary about this queer old 
tale. 


Not impressed. If this story is to be taken as the sum of the author's 
wisdom gleaned from sixty years of life, it's a shallow wisdom to say 
the least. A Princeton professor is his brief afterward writes that # 
without the just and wholly valid arguments with which Captain Vere L 
prommts his officers to commit Billy Budd to the gallows, the captain’ — 
would be a monster. But surely this kowtowing to the god of Kk 
expediency is in itself monstrous. If an action is unjust the 
arguments marshalled in support of it must themselves partake of 
injustice. Vere is encompassed by loyalties to which he is bound an 
with his own skin at stake it is inevitable that such a man should u 
his power to crush his weaker adversary. For, however Melville may 
have viwwed the case, Billy Budd is the natural enemy of Captain Vevw 
But only for one who accept unquestioningly the logic of Xtian moralil), 
ean the story of Billy Budd in any way appeal. Melville gets bogged 
down in what he calls the ‘mysteries of iniquity! because all around. ¥ 
him stand shrines he will not despoil. Billy Budd is sapere Ae 
The personification of utter passivity, Billy Budd sinks in the moras 
though he might wasily have carried at least one holy shrine down( wit 
him. For his clever arguments of expediency in favour of hanging,” 
Captain Vere is rewarded by the victim himself with a 'God bless p 
Captain Vere!'. The shrine is intact an@ the little god secur 


WS 


This must be all for the moment, my friend. Cathie sends her 
regards to yourself and Marion and the littke ones. Looking forward 
to seeing you all at Baster. All the best for now. This has been 
a very hasty note. But I'll be writing in a more tranquill mood 
before very long. Write soon, All the best for now. Tommy was 
telling me that JD is contemplating marraige. Don't be fooled. 

If JD ever does anything no one will know about it before hand. He's 
far too secretive a customer. He lets out only what he wants to let 
out so that THE WORLD MAY FALL RACK IN ITS CHAIR DAZED AND ASTONISHED 
AT THE MARVELLOUS WONDER OF THE THING. 


Unless of course he's a changed man: but in my experience JD remains 
a changed man for no more than a week at a time: for about the same 


time as it takes his skin to lose its continental tan. 


Adieu, old son. 


“Pn ytes , 


aed 


AU KB nepdmew Ww hh Ieee 
WWieeePMe ie nn OK 


TS 


6, Allander St 


25 April '65 


Dear Harry: 


Sorry to hear your MS has come back. Nothing hurts quite so badly as 
that. But I believe it's through this pain that we grow into better 
men. it's little solace at the time. To go mad and make mistakes, 
to fall, means inevitable pain. The Christian goes wrong when he 
sees this pain ag retribution. Indeed the Christian is the most 
pessimistic of men. But the dark is on our site just as much as the 
light. So rejection in any walk of life fraught with pain though it 
is works with us. Perhans the ultimate goal will be a time when men 
will no longer need pain to help then to crow. I think such a time 
2 


will never come. t ° 

We were touched, Cathie and I, that little Huan suffered so much at our 
parting. I think of Francis Thomson's life: ALL THE PARTINGS Tha 

HAVE BETW / AND PARTINGS YET TC PE / ALL THE SWETTNESS ANP THE SAD / THE 
SADNESS 308 THE WTIT. WN 


Why 
This letter by the way is being typed on Cathie's posh machine. She's 
typing. T'm talking. IT hone goon you are able to receem your own type- 
writer. Perhaps sefore long we may be able to send yeu a counle of quid 
te help you out. 


OG LT ge 


T got a letter from Tommy saying he was coming through to take pa 
e him. 


steenle chase or something of that weird nature. I didn't sea 


Mest remember to tank you and Merion for sending on the little things we 
left behind. Before too long Sathie and I will be through for a ouiet 
week-end on our own. Say June. Then we can get down to a good long talk. 


T got word from the B.8.C. that my autcbiogranhical talk will definitely be 
broadcast but it may be many many months before it's recorded. Maybe you 

could try taking something out of the avtcbiograchy and re-writine it with 

a redio talk in mind. I think there are cite a few episodes in your book 
which would be suitable for this. 


Must leave it like that for now. Stay strong. You have a marvellous 
capscity for laughter. Hold on to that. Let nothing deprive you of thet. 
And remember that the cruellest thing that can be said of educaticn is that 
it silences the laughter of children. 


Adio for now. Write socn. 


From CAthie and myself p 


6 &liander St 
Possilpark 
Glasgow NL 


2% C5 


Dear Herry: 


Itts good to know you have your stereo, with bleak winter upon 
us. Gethie and I are very happy for you. I wonder were you 
listening last night (Tuesday) to Milarepa's poetry. I was. I 
quite enjoyed the short programme, although it told us nothing 
new about ililarepa. JI liked the reading in Tibetan. Titetan 
music #nd Tibetan song have a purity and simplicity which came 
over to some extent in the reading. [I imagine you wont be 
using the record-player much hsving but one record. Records 
are so expensive too. Still they cen be bought second-hand, 
can't they? and in fairly good condition? ust have a look 
round and see whet I can pick up for you. Might even ge. some 
of your old ones back. 


Ttve been down with e bed cold or maybe it was the flu for the 
past week. Feeling very miserable. Cathie came to comfort me 
every night, bringing me hot water bottles, cubs and vapours, 

a regular gill of whiskey and the loan of her transister radio. 
All in the war égainst bacteria - to which, thenk goodness, 
Gathie seems to be immune. I'm not over it quite yet, although 
the worst is past. 


You can imagine how J felt - the cough racking my beck and guts, 
neuralgie in the eye, nesal catarrh, shivers running through me - 
you can imegine how I felt when your letter arrived containing 
the SQ0TSMAN article on St Kilda. Py Ohrist it frightened me out 
of my wits. St wilda!l Deer Bedi find it difficult enough to 
go on living in the midst of the small comforts 1 find et hand. 

I would like to try though. If rt hed a gun, I would go with you, 
A gun, just to be quite sure we could get hold of food. A 022 
rifle, that's what's wanted. 


It's white here as I look out and the streets sre slushy but the 
biting cold hss gone. It'll be back though. Tt would we a nice 
enough day if the streets werentt so mucky. As it is - and 
heaving no money - I have no wish to leave the fireside. I've 
been reading a most interesting book on Gurdjieff. Remember I 
was telling you sbout Ouspensky and the man from whom he learnt 
nearly everything in his teaching - Gurdjieff. TI didn't know 
Gurdjieff hed ever written anything and apparently for most of 
his life he was against trying to communicate in writing. But 
it seems he did write one huge tome called ALL AND BVERYVELNG 
which is « mixture of gibberish , dirty joes, and religious 
insight. It's a book T'd live to get hold of. On the whole I 
think Gurdjieff put honesty tefore smooth respectability and 
conformity to certsin dubious treditional standsrds peaple like 
to think the religious teacher should adhere to. 


6, Allander St 
16 May '65 


Dear Friend; 


Today I feel like writing a letter. I haven't 
even been putting a note in my diary recently. 
Thank goodness, though, this job should end 
within the next fortnight and I'll be able to 
get back to the real graft. 

© 
I was; up at the BBC last Monday recording my 
talk. It was a bit long - five minutes at least - 
for the twenty minute spot I was given ~- and the 
rehearsing, editing, finding the right pace, etc 
killed the spontaneity. After two-and-a-half 
hours I was interested in only one thing: getting 
out of that place. It's to be printed in the 
Listener and rebroadcast on the London Home 
Service to fill out the fee a little. The first 
broadcast is from Glasgow on the 10 June at 
2 otclock in the afternoon. JI hope you manage 
to hear it. Some of the cuts were quite 
damaging but I had no option. I did the cutting 
myself. 


. 
They've asked me if I would care to take the 
theme of the talk and make a play of it - TV or 
radio = but they lack the guts to commission 
me. 


Why not come through next weekend? JI don't know 
when I'll manage out to your place. Get hold of 
the one-way bus fare and I'1l take care of the 
rest. 


Wetll leave it like that just now. J'll be 
looking forward to seeing you this coming 
Saturday. Let me know the hour you are likely 
to arrive at. I'11 wait in. 


All the best for now! Adio! 


6, Allander st N2 
8 June '65 


Dear Harry: Just a very brief one. I'm afraid we didn't 
have much chance to do all the things we usually do when 

you were through here last. We didn't visit the Gorbals 

and we didn't take a stroll in Queen's Park. All we seemed 
to do was drink! Never mind. There'll be other times. As 
I remember it I was drunk most of the time and that couldn't 
have been much fun for you. Next time you come through wetll 
go over to the south side and pay a visit to your aunties 
which should cheer them up! Then we'll go to the Calder or 
Govanhill cinema. I'm going to make an effort to get hold 
of tickets for the Italy game. Stand tickets will be 
expensive, I fear. Would you consider the enclosure? Alas 
and thank God the traffic survey job as finally come to an 
end. I've been relaxing: lying in bed all day re-reading 
Melville's short stories. One called BARTLEBY you must 
read. Youtll die laughing. This fellow Bartleby gets a 

job as a copying clerk but after the first day or two 

every time he's asked to do something ~ even if it's only 

to make the tea - he says I'D PREFER NOT TO. At the finish 
he does no work at all but just sits looking out the window 
and when somebody says to him ‘Would you mind getting out 

of the way a minutet he replies I'D PREFER NOT TO. He never 
goes anywhere or does anything and never says ought but 

I'D PREFER NOT TO. It's really good. You must read it. He 
ends up in the gaol and when they ask him to eat he says I'D 
PREFER NOT TO. The end is inevitable. 


And, incidentally, you might write a little note to the BBC 
as an old Gorbals man yourself. Every little bit counts. 
If enough people wrote in they'd be begging for talks of 
this kind. 


I'll be looking forward to hearing what you thought of it. 
Remember 2 otclock Thursday Scottish Home Service. Come 
through any weekend you like. As long as I get a note from 
you on the Friday youtll be sure not to miss me on the 
Saturday. If we stay off the drink we'll have enough cash 

to get by with. So all the best for now, old friend. Kind 
regards to Marion and Cathie sends her love to both of you and 
and the little ones too. Cheerio for now. ~o—e 


6, Allander St N2 


Sunday 13 June '65 


Dear Friend: 


You cannot guess how deeply your letter touched me and how much pleasure 
your words and Marion's kind words brought me. We have been through the 
matter of the life or the work many a time and I always thought you 
accepted the idea that it was as impossible for the writer to be a saint 
as it was for the saint to be a writer, Indeed I'm not sure that between 
the real artist, that is the man who deals only in truth, and the true 
saint there is much difference. The gulf must be an extremely narrow one, 
if any exists at all. I mean at the point of achievement there is nothing 
between them. Although one has chosen the life, the other the work, the 
ultimate reality is the goal of each. The contribution each makes to the 
deepening and broadening of the vistas of human awareness is the same. It 
matters so little what route one goes by if the destination each has in 
view is the same. To combine life and work? How is that possible? The 
lies embedded in the artist's everyday existence, the shallowness and the 
vanity amount to nothing, for the artist strives not to BE but to DO. If 
he were to strive to BE (and there's always something of the charlatan in 
the holy~man artist: take Hugo or Yeats for agameie) it would be just one 
more lie because for him the art would still be paramount and the striving 
to BE would amount to no more than just another prop or at best stimulus 
for the art. Think of Rimbaud's famous bullshitting: THE PORT MUST BE A 
VISIONARY, A visionary indeed full of opium or mescalin or lanlic! Isn't 
the dipsomaniac in the throes of the blue devils or what-d'ye-ca'~it no 
less a visionary? No, my friend, it must be the one or the other: it can 
never be both. 


I have been conscious lately of your silent disapproval: and only someone 
as close to me as you are has the right to disapprove. I love you the more 
for it. No one is more aware than I am myself of my many shortcomings, I 
do not intend, however, to force our friendship to bear too heavy a burden 
and that's why I mentioned in my last letter that we might stay rather more 
sober (since you don't really Like the stuff, anyway) when you next come 
through and go visit your two wee aunties. But never mind. I dare say 
your two wee aunties have troubles of their own ghlentiy without being knocked 
up by you and me , 


This must be all for now. Come through any weekend you can manage. And 
I do hope I can make it to your place before too long. Cathie sends love 
and kisses. I think my piece should be in THE LISTENER this Thursday as 
I got the proofs through to correct the other day. Also I$ve to write a 

shorter version for London, So all the best for now, my friend, 

till I see you. Adio 

fmo~ ytem , 
© 


6, Allander St wNe2 
Aug 1 +65 


Dear Harry: 


Many times during the past week or so I've felt like 
writing to you. Sometimes because IJ was happy and 
sometimes because I was sad. During the past fortnight 
I've been to some extent: a prisoner in Cathie's house, 
playing watch dog while her parents are away on holiday. 
Cathie was working during the Fair. Well, sitting in 
that house all day, doing a little writing but cooking 
meals mostly gave me a lot of time to write to you but 
somehow I couldn't. I thought of you a lot when I was 
pealing spuds because I always remember the scene you 
painted so vividly of your brother walking in and 
demanding his spuds which were not yet cooked and you 
throwing the pot at his head. You must have played 

the gramophone a little too much that day. I tried 
playing Sathie's but couldn't get it to work. Instead 

I got out her brother's guitar and strummed away to 

pass the time. I did a lot of drinking because playing 
watch dog and cooking meals can be a very depressing 

way of life. You know, the TV set drew me like a magnet 
during that fortnight because I never in mp life lived in 
a house where you could see pictures simply by turning a 
nob. I spent a lot of hours watching. The truth is, 
though, I never saw one thing worth remembering. Ona 
day when the tele is on all the time it's just like going 
to the cinema where you see about twenty pictures instead 
of just two. But that's not quite right. [It's like going 
to the pictures where the film never comes to an end. 


Today is Sunday and I'm not usually free on Sundays to 
write letters yet it used to be my favourite letter- 
writing day. I wrote my first long letters to you when 
you were at Newbattle Abbey - always on a Sunday. The 
reason I'm free today is that I stood firm and refused to 
accompany Cathie through to Banknock to collect her dog 
and bring it back. She Was a presbyterian uncle called 
uncle Symon and when I was through with Cathie a fortnight 
ago leaving the dog there I took a terrible dislike to 
this gentleman. A hymn-humming, prayer-mumbling, purse- 
holding bag of meanness. I'd like to be charitable but 
it's very hard. I know uncle Symon wouldn't be. He must 
be. about the last of the o1d4 Scotch presbyterians; he 
never spoke to one of his neices for twenty years because 
she had a child outside holy deadlock. They have an organ 
in the parlour and hundreds of redemtion hymns recorded on 
tape and I dearly wanted to hear some of these hymns but 
I've given Cathie the job of finding me the one I want for 
a new play I'm writing. I wonder if you could help me out 
in this, my friend. JI want a hymn - an unfamiliar hymn, 
not one that's paayed and sung day in day out. I want a 
hymn that has a good air and words to the effect that all 
will be well SOME DAY: there will be no more tears SOME 
DAY. Surely you know of one. 


I'm glad Bo got hold of the book you asked me to look out 
for. I've never been near a library or book shop in 
months. My life has been very outward recently and I'm 
beginning to feel I'm being taken for a ride by every tom 
dick etc that comes along. JI want to stay more by myself. 
You know how it is. I prombsed you a few bob when I got 
my money, I remember, but itts all gone on drink or worse, 
And I'm hurt inside. It's all come to nothing. Cathie 
starts her holiday tomorrow and we want to pay you a visit 
sometime during the next fortnight. 


Up at the BBG a week ago and made the recording for 
London = half cut. Don't know how it'll sound, if it 
ever goes over. Dontt care either. I'm getting sick 

of them and their precious recordings. Being payed in 
little drops, Harry, that's how I couldn't manage to 
send anything on to you. If only they'd given me £60 
ina oner. But wait till I see you. You and me are 
going for a hike or a sail or whateverts to our liking. 
Itve drunk enough and wearied my self and others enough 
and now I want sobriety for kicks now that I'm sick of 
the other kicks. Last time I was in Banknock Cathie and 
I went out for a walk and Uncle Symon told us there were 
some good bracing walks round about. Go the whole place 
has a sepulchral air to it and I'm getting lower and 
lower in spirit when we come to this pub. When we were 
sitting cosy and snug with our drinks in front of us, 
the lady of the house comes over and asks us if we're on 
holdiday for wetre certainly strangers for she's never 
seen us before. (Just a minute! Halt everything. I've 
just remembered it's not Banknock - it's STONEHOUSE. Read 
STONEHOUSE for Banknock all through this letter. The 
people in Banknock are good sensible people - I mean 
Cathie'ts people in tanknock.) And I don't know what it 
was that made me do it but I began telling the lady of 
the house that we belonged to the CHURCH OF CERRIST MISSION 
and we'd come to Stonehouse to preach the Gospel. Well, 
she had a great laugh and pointed out that we wouldn't 
be sitting drinking in her place if we were of that ilk. 
Well, we had a good drink there and at closing time had 
to return to the House of Uncle Symon. Anyway, next day 
Cathie and me are out walking with Uncle Symon and his 
wife Barbara. Here wetre passing this pub and who's out 
at the door laughing and joking away but the lady of the 
house. AS sown as she lays eyes on us she starts shouting 
out through peals of laughter: 'Are ye still preaching 
the Gospel tae the heathen? By?! We had to kid on we 
didn't know the woman. She must have been half canned 
or something. Fuck it! 


One very queerthing about Stonehouse is that the one 
cinema in the place used to be a kirk! 


I've met Daniel once since he returg¢d, to Glasgow. He 
came up to the anarchist meeting two of his comrades - 
Ben and big George. The three of them, one backing up 
the other. There's strength in numbers. Anyway, JD 
hasn't changed at all. We had hardly any conversation, 
the discussion was pretty general. One thing he does not 
want to do is take up with his old friends again. His 
ideas are weak and pale among anarchists. He probably 
knows this. His life is barren. A barren grind of 
puerile studies and even more puerile exams. $o be it. 
Hets lost the nack of coming across straight. Who cares? 


So I'll leave it like this till I see you. [Ittll be 
soon. Hope you have your stereo soon. Will have something 
for you when I come through. A prsent for you. Youtfll 
see. Don't worry. There will be no more tears UP THERE: 
ONE DAY. Uncle Symon'ts signature tune. eye 
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6, Allander gt N 2 
Mon 30 Aug 165 


Dear Friend: 


Some of this letter was prepared last night just before 
going off to sleep. So I'll go on with that bit before 
I reply to your wonderfully interesting letter of today. 


Cathie has just left after beating me eighteen times out 
of twenty games of cards. Life has become much less 
intense for me as you can see, since Cathie came on the 
scene. Sometimes I wonder of it's altogether for the 
good. Sometimes I think I'd actually be happier in my 
old frost-bitten loneliness. It's not that I've ceased 
to suffer. I think the truth is I've ceased to make so 
much of my own suffering. Maybe it's just that something 
has come into my life to shove suffering down into its 
rightful place. I don't really know. Maybe I no longer 
need this suffering to give my life meaning. My life 

has no more meaning this night than it had ten years ago. 
But I no longer cling to suffering as the only thing 
giving my life point. 


Still, no matter. Sometimes I think nothing has really 
changed. The desperation is always there. I'm midway 
through a play which is giving me a considerable number 

of headaches. The good thing is that I'm no longer afraid 
to get up in the morning and sit at my table in front of 

a blank sheet of paper. Looking back, it seems that I 
must have spent about five years suffering from this fear 
of a blank sheet of paper I'd have no power to fill. Now, 
although, believe me, I do very }Jittle in a morning's work, 
T do at least do something. It's been like this - since 
Cathie came on the scene. So she must be doing something 
for me. 


Yes, five years. It's been a burning hell and all I could 
do was read books and kid myself it was all in preparation 
for the big book I was one day to write. What I lacked 
was courage. Courage to do a daily stint. Now it comes 
easier - once you've got something underway. If I don't 
do my daily bit I feel empty inside. It's like going 
without food. 


AND THEN I WENT TO SLEEP. 


I've just sent a note off to Joyce Laing to thank her 

for the good moments she gave us in the Glen. [It was 
sheer destiny you meeting her like that: As you always 
say. I hope when you see her next week you have a 
pleasant social evening together. [It might be difficult 
if she's sort of on duty during the exhibition but I'm 
sure you'd have lots to talk about. Sorry to hear about 
Walter Powel whom I only saw about once or twice. [I never 
thought he was so ill. 'Perished in Ward One' - what a 
phrase! And thinking about the Glen: what it's used for 
now: '01d people suffering from lung cancer't. That means 
dying. And how many died in the Clen before our time? 
Maybe it wasn't so much the leisure that brought us to 
life spiritually - but the souls of the dead, haunting 
that place. The suicide in Ward Three, for example, two 
weeks, before I arrived to take his bed. ‘Samghime Pfuch more 
lies in the making of a man than we know. 


Itll say adieu for now, old friend. Should see you in 

a few weeks time, though I don't think I'll manage through 
to see Joyce Laing, however much I would like that. Till 
I see you - all the best! 


- 


(x ySeuay Dae ott loft ame 0 Ute sp eetelay — 
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Thursday 


Dear Friend; This must be brief, I'm afraid. JI want 
to get this off in time to reach you tomorrow. Sorry 
it's only ten bob. You gave me a wonderful few days 
and did surpassing well. I know you've probably left 
yourself short. So I hope this is a little alleviation. 
Good news this morning from the BEC: there is hope 
that THE STREAM will be taken. Nothing definite as fet. 
Conn's away on holiday but left word that there's hope. 
Must try and help you to get that typewriter out of 
hock. CGathie was here when I arrived home last night. 
No moans, no regrets. All is as it was before. She 
spent the night here. Enjoyed the blether in the pub 
last night and really did not want to leave. But today 
I'm glad I @id. Qne can become a burden - although, as 
I now recall, Tommy offered me a place for the night if 
i OS Still one has to depart sooner or 
ater. Nothing's worse than vacillation. All's well 
. that ena@s and I'm back in ma ain wee hoose. I feel 
hore procs #7 «4 lot better after my little holiday. Stronger for the 
Cees aon, fight. If you have to stay too long in one place without 
a change of air the place grows tall around one and one 
J” Go ont becomes nothing but a prisoner and begins to know it. 
ong Yams dwt I feel very good this morning. I hope all is well with 
you, Harry, and I hope you go along on Monday and have 
a good evening with Tommy and Kirkwood whosger he is. 
All the best for now. Give my regards to Marion - she 
was wonderful while I was there, and I know I'm not the 
easiest man in the world to put up with. I'll be 
writing a longer letter in a week or so. Write soon 
yourself if you feel the urge. So I'll close for now. 
Adio! Stay on top, as much as you can. 


Teen ypten | 


6 Allander Streat 
Glasgow N 2 


September 2nd '65 


Thanks for sending the manuscripts which I now raturn 
to you and I hope they arrive safely. I think they show promise bud 
you really must try to improve the presentation. Te say your manu~ 
scripts are hard to deelvher is putting it wildly. You should try 
to leave mich more snace free on your typewritten sheet. Leave a 
wide margin (at least 2 inches) on the lef$ hand aide, and olenty of 
apaae at the top and bottom of tha page. Thia faciiitetes reading. 
Anything cramped is ugly. 

I hope you enjoy your holiday in Greese or wherever 
it is you're going, Do von still see Bob MoKean? If cou de, give 
him my regards and tell him the anarchist mectings in Glassow are 
coming ta life apain, with the end of the summer. 


All the best < the very best ~ Tor now, David, and & 
hope to heay from you again soon. Keep writing, whatever you do. 


Cheerto for now. 


Farquhar. 
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6, Allander St 
15 Sep 165 


Dear Harry; 


Yesterday I finished the play - a radio play which 
will run about 35 minutes. JI see from my diary it 
was begun away back in June. That's like about 
twelve weeks it took me to write forty pages of 
dialogue. And I cantt tell you how glad I am it's 
finished. What T'!ll write now, I don't really 
know. But in the mean time it's a letter. 


I was looking through some old letters this morning 
and I came across one of yours in which you supply 
me with the first verse of All Through the Night 
and ask me if I'd care to have a go at the second. 
That letter was written last October. 


Your first verse read: 


Through the solemn bars of prison 
All through the night 

There the lamp of heaven has risen 
Tranquil and bright. 

Here a lonely soul is sleeping; 

Pain has passed, and now has weeping. 

Other guardians watch are keeping 
All through the night. 


That's your first verse = with slight emendations 
and one new line. The second one, which I tried 
today, isn't nearly as good. Two heads are better 
than one, I suppose. Let's see what you can do to 
it or add to it. 


Free he moves in shadow sylvan 
All through the night. 
Stone and steel renounce dominion, 
Men forfeit might. 
Songs that hold the heart from terror, 
Voices weaving like wand's feather 
Liberty ~ in place of error 
All through the night. 


Or what about: 
Liberty where all was error... 


But I think the 'all' in that line clashes with tali't 
in the final line. Or how do you like: 


Liberty - AMANG THE HEATHER! 


Thatts a jokel 


6, Allander St N2 
28 x 65 


Dear Peter: 


I've just finished reading XXth CENTURY SELF-PORTRAIT and let 
me say at once that I thoroughly enjoyed it. I think, though, 
had you taken a little more care you might easily have brought 
it off. There's some evidence towards the close that you 
yourself are aware of this. But it's no good hoping to be 
excused on the grounds that the circumstances in which the book 
was written were far from ideal. I know what you mean and I 
sympathise. Yet it's just one more obstacle people like ourselves 
have to overcome. My downstairs neighbours have plagued me for 
years with their blaring TV and their raucous voices but when J 
finish a play I know I've beaten them. I'd never be harried into 
submitting anything because I was losing patience and though I 
knew the thing wasn't all I could make it be bullied into 
considering it finished because of the hostility in the 
environment. It's an obstacle, an added obstacle, which we have 
ta get round. In this ms it's certainly this obstacle which 
brings you down. You were in too much of a hurry. Stick it out, 
take more pains, rewrite. This is only a first draft. Youtre 
not being fair to yourself if you want to be judged on a first 
draft. It's silly. The longer you spend on a thing the better 
it is. I've found this to be true. 


There are so many good things in this ms I hate to pick fault. 
But there is one small thing I would like to mention. I do not 
honestly believe, Peter, that you know very much about anarchism, 
and anarchism comes in for so much criticism from so many 
quarters that it seems a bit strange and incongrous that in your 
book certain passing references should be so uncomplimentary. 

In one passage you mention political fragmentation and list Tory, 
Labour, Liberal, Communist - and 4narchist. Now this is wrong 
and imprecise enough to put peopie off. The first four are 
political parties geared to capitalist economic systems and 
parliamentary proceedures. On the other hand, the fifth, 
anarchism, is basically anti-political and only the naive refer 
to anarchism es being a party, because anarchists have no 
parliamentary or power ambitions. You list four rivers: they 
may be called the fragments of the sea. But you cannot possibly 
list the sun, fire, the opposite of water, as yet another fragment 
of water. 


ws 


You err again when you say, speaking of Mark, HE W4S THE ONLY 
ANARCHIST I BVER MET YH) LIVED FIS ANARCHISM. This shows how 
wrong your notion of anarchism is. You are thinking of an 
abstraction - like Communism, for example. Anarchism doesn't 
exist outside of the individual anarchist. This is why anarchists 
dontt make good martyrs. The anarchist never suffers for his 
beliefs: because if being an anarchist meant he had to suffer he 
would not be an anarchist. The anarchist seeks only happiness 


and pleasure in the work he can do - not because he must but 
because he may. Anything outside of the individual ~ like for 
instance the Farty Line - cuts no ice with the individual, the 


anarchist. He is only concerned with himself - and he naturally 
expects all healthy people to be similarly occupied. He wants 

to be left alone, and so het1ll leave people alone. So there is 
no @@8@@@S8 anarchist way of life: there are umpteen ways of life, 
as many as there are anarchists. You don't really live like an 
anarchist - or as you say = live your anarchism - you just live 


The third point I would like to mention is much harder to tie 
down and I consider it the worst fault in your writing. [It's 
a question of attitude. You tend to be priggish. Millions of 
people left school at fourteen years, and millions who left at 
eighteen wished they had left at fourteen. It's hard to work 
up any sympathy for a man who thinks he's been deprived of 
eternity because he was taken away from school at fourteen. 
Nobody ever liked school. Only the naive wish they were back 
at school. And only the weak and the unthinking co-operate 
with authority when it comes to sending their children to scehool. 
Now you don't have to agree with me on all this - J know you 
don't - to see that it would be better to pley down as far as 
you can the question of education - until, at least, you are 
more certain of the value of the education you have managed to 
get hold of. The trouble is, you see, that you give the 
impression that the education and culture you have acquired 
belongs solely to books and music. In your relations with 
people your precious education and culture is never reflected. 
Instead, Peter, one gets the impression that you do in fact, in 
Margrit'ts words, tend to browbeat. 


In any future writing you do, ignore the question of education, 
Beeause on this question you are far too naive and even priggzish 
and to most people, with a more balanced attitude towards the 
subject, it must seem exaggerated and even silly. 


As 9 writer you should consider yourself well rid of the school 
mams end masters. They couldn't have helped you one little bit. 
They might easily have curbed you. 


> aad 


6, Allander St N2 
29 x 65 


Dear Peter: 


I honestly desire to be of use to you in the best way I can 
and I feel that the only real way in which IJ can be of use to 
you is to be perfectly frank about my feelings on this manuscript 
which youtve left with me. Whatever the extent or value of my 
discernment, I think I should share it with you, as IT would wish 
you to share with me whatever insights you gain into my work. 
This should redound to our mutual benefit. J think you know me 
well enough to know that if I had nothing good to say about your 
work I would not adopt this line. JI would either say nothing or 
stick to generalities. JI read XXth CENTURY SELF-PORTRAIT with 
great care from beginning to end and later went back over most of 
it a second time. TI know you did not leave the work with me just 
to let me play the critic. You left it with me to see whether it 
would be possible for us to work something out together. [tll 
return to the latter question in a minute. I hope you wont take 
umbrage if I dole out what you never asked for. It may be 
gratuitous but it's given in good-will and I can only ask you to 
take it for what it's worth. Let me say straight off that Ii 
thoroughly enjoyed XXth CENTURY SELF-PORTRAIT. I enjoyed it 
because I know you and I know the world it depicts, and it's 
seldom we get the chance to read about our own small world - the 
world we of the slums inhabit here in Glasgow, the world on our 
own doorstep. 


A tiny fault to begin with. XXth CENTURY SELF-PORTRAIT is 
transparently autobiographical: this is its strongest appeal. 
The device used at the beginning and the end to give it the 
colouring of s novel is weak and should be scrapped. And anyway 
in 2063 they'll have bigger problems than we ever dreampt of, 
even should the free society have come by them, and they'll be 
too busy enjoying the present to fret and weary themselves 
unearthing the bitter and ugly past. Let's face it, from Homer 
to our own day, we're of a time which will pass, and if the 
future's worth anything at all it wont want to remember us. 


Secondly, as far as I can see, you err in style ~- in your 
choice of words. You seem to be striving to be the opposite of 
simple and you stumble needlessly. Some people never learn to 
write in a simple style. They can speak well enough and simply 
enough but when they come to write they feel they must use long 
words which very few people understand the meaning of. This is 
senseless, and a sure sign of se beginner. Strive to be simple. 
It's much harder than being difficult and vague. 

There are passages in XXth CENTURY SHLF-PORTRAIT where you 
eschew the hard words and they make good reading, so you obviously 
know what you're about, Still you fall foul of them far too 
often. 


6, Allander st N2 
2 xi 65 


Dear Friend: 


Brief visits are sometimes the best kind but I've never found 

this to be true on going through to Midlothian. I kept saying 

to myself what a pity it was thet the car wasn't my own. Still 

it was worth it even for so short a visit. A free trip, however 
short the stay, isn't to be sneezed at. You mentioned in your 
last letter that you had not seen TP since the three of us had 
been together in Edinburgh. I can't recall if I mentioned to 

you that TP had been in Glasgow the following weekend and he 

and Gathie and I had spent a Saturday evening together. The odd 
thing is that when I was leaving TP that night at Cathie's place 

T had the feeling that it would be some time before I should see 
him or hear from him again. TI don't know if you've ever had the 
feeling that youtve been tested and found wanting. I may be 

wrong but I distinctly felt this on leaving TP. Maybe it's just 
that IT can't help being suspicious of men who've spent far too 
long in classrooms. For example PK (not TP) has left with me 

the manuscript of his autobiography in which he moans at length 
about the fact that he was taken out of school at fourteen. It's 
hard to find much sympathy for a man who feels he's been deprived 
of eternity because he was rescued from something one has always 
thought of as utter misery. To go back to that misery voluntarily, 
as TP dia end as PK tried to do, strikes me as weakness and even 
stupidity. But PK knows my feelings on this and gets bitter and 
angry if I voice them so I cannot really offer him any criticism 
on his manuscript. People only want to hear what they would like 
to hear. TItm holding my tongue (snd pen) until PK comes to collect 
his autobiography. If he asks me what I think of it Pil stick to 
vague generalities. You have never met PK so you probably don't 
quite understand the relationship. He is a tryer. You can never 
be hard on a real tryer. I have tried some hard criticism on 

some of the things he has shown me and on some of his less easily 
stomeched ideas. But I have come to realise that criticism is the 
last thing he wants. Still I think he is improving - slowly. I 
do find that although he may contradict me vehemently and deny the 
validity of everything I say, hetll come back maybe six months 
later and bombard me with some of my own notions, forgetting 
altogether where he had picked them up. Anyway, he has guts. He 
may be rather naive and chock-full of conventional prejudices on 
this and that but he has plenty of guts. Otherwise he'd have gone 
under long ago. I'm still conning the local quack for a monthly 
Panel Line and in e few hours time I'll be down there in his 
surgery waiting for the buzz, my cue, and I'll go in and do my 

2 minute walking on part: a cough, a sort of stutter, a vacant 
look, an inability to comprehend what the doctor's saying, an 
incoherent mumble about lack of sleep - and bob's your uncle, the 
Panel Line's in my pocket and I'm away to the pub. BUT JUST 
HOAUSE I FEEL SOQ COCKY AFTER SIX MONTHS IN THE ROLE TONIGHT 

WHEN I GO IN I'LL NO DOUBT BE SUBJECTED TO A RUDE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
AT TER SAME TIME I KNOW THE QUACK'S AT THE FANNY JUST aS MUCH AS 

IT AM. IF THERE WAS ANYTHING REALLY WRONG WITH ME HE WOULD BE 
WVEN MORE DISCOMPITED. And by the way, how's your own walking on 
part developing? I think you'll do well as Gavin Hamilton = and 
it shouldntt be such a small part, should it? Have you seen the 
seript yet? Keep me in touch. and if youm® thinking about a 
subject to talk on at the meetings here why not try ANARCHISM AND 
RELIGION. There are many parallels’ about it. Sorry 

the typewriter's gone a bit wonky - actually not the typewriter but 
the man working it. 


el 


6 Aliander St 
Possilpark 
Glasgow N 1 


Me bones 


Dear Friend; 


Just a short note. itm right up to the ears in it these days 
and have little time for anything. We have little Marie and 
Sadie, Mary's children, living with us for the time being - and 
they're a handful. I'11 tell you one thing, I'll never take it 
upon myself to rear up kids. These past few days have been very 
trying. Washing them, half feeding them, getting pots for them, 
taking off and putting on bibs, trying to keep them from killing 
one another, tying to amuse them. No time to myself at all. My 
mother just can't cope, so I have to do most of it. Mary's still 
in Stobhill and I fear will be there for quite some time yet. If 
you've been planning to come through, please don't, for your own 
comfort's sake, till the little ones are off our hands. I'm 
afraid the social we had planned will probably be off. We've 
been told we can no longer use the Horseshoe Bar for anarchist 
meetings. Somehow or other the boss got wind of our activities 
and so wetre ecrubbed., The only thing IT can manage to do these 
days is snatch bits of WAR & PHaCcE when J have a free moment. 
Can't concentrate on anything else. The vids are never silent, 
I've tried locring them up in the room but it doesn't solve the 
vroblem because they just kick the door down. I've given up 
trying to explain to them that they are annoying me. I've given 
up losing my temper when they ask for the pot when they don't 
really need it. I just let them do more or less what they like, 
because they'll do that anyway. JI never brought them into the 
world - and that thought keeps me sane. I notice that those who 
do bring children into the world have no qualms about using 
violence. It's impossible for me. I have accepted the role which 
I'm expected to play here; SERVANT - humble and obedient. They 
are the kings and queens ‘(two queens actually) and I am the 


chamber pot man - and I should feel privileged. Of course I _ know 
you are familiar with this domestic scene; pots and bibs and 


all that crying. It pleases me to think of you. I like to think 
you may be up to the ears in it too. I lose my temper one hundred 
times a day. But I've given that up now. It doesn't work. Maybe 

I needed something like this. It's an agony »ut the effect on me 
may be salutary in the long run. Well, well. They were shouting 
there and i went into the room to find they had pulled the ved 
clothes elt over the floor and burst open a pillow and were 
sprinkling the fluff all over the place. I did not lose my temper. 
Another crash! But that was my mother smashing a plate she started 
out to wash. I am keeping my temper. After all, what's it to me. 
My mother suffers dDut say nothing. But no children for me. They 
are just not for me. I just couldn't tare this if I had years of 

it ahead of me. I @ run off. I'd do a Rousseau - into an or hana Zé 
with the lot of them. Five in his case - that great educator of the 


young. It's hard for me to accept mt but I was no doubt ten times 
worse at thier age. Fuck the spelling. I'1) sign off for now, old 
son, hoping for a cheery letter from you »efore too long. Don't 

lose your temper. It has all to be meekly accepted. Suffer little 
chilren to come unto thee. And SUFFER is right. I wonder what it's 
all about. ‘JAR & PEACE is the world I escape into. 4 good escape. 
Better than any film. It goes on and on. 1552 pages. J wonder why 
he finally saw fit to end it. But unlike so many books it merits all 
that's been said about it. Frite and let me know how the amateur 
dramatics are going. 


All the best for now. 
H+ he fuk ogo oy 
age [~*4 3 ood Yale j 
Mid. ots mek oh Leas 


time 


6 Aliander St 
Possilpark 
Glasgow N 1 
awe 6S 


Dear Harry: 


Reing forced into inactivity ty the children, I read 
Y&R & PEACE end found it an ideal escape from the world 
of piddle end childhood agony J find myself inhabiting. 
Children suffer so much. If they couldn't forget their 
suffering within the instant they'd never survive. The 
mein trouble is I'm ware all the time but I have little 
for anything that calls for concentration. I'm always 
being called away to empty a pot or tie on « bib or stop 
a fight. Also I run errands these cold wet mornings 
because my mother has enough to do to get the children 
washed ani dressed and *reavfasted. On toy of this, I 
have 5 beastly cold in the head. Little Marie has a bad 
cold too and her face hes broven out in - well, I can 
only use the Word, I am sure vou, just like myself, lived 
in fear of as a boy - scabs. Tut they'll fall off when 
they're ready to fall off. 


fhe Social did take place last Saturday night but it 
did not come up to expectation. Of course J could not 
ask you through with my mother in such a pickle over the 
children. Ttts still cheotic snd miserable for everybody 
except the children themselves. The Social was a very 
tame affeir which I personally did not enjoy. T'tve syent 
too meny evenings just lixe it. It wes made even worse 
for me (and Cathie too, es you can imagine) by the presence 
there of Jean's young sister who behaved like the guglty 
party she ‘“nows herself to be. Gathie cold-shouldered 
her, 8s was only to be expected. It's such 4 sickening 
business. I don't want to thin’ about it. The children 
are making quite e din st this moment. JT mey have to 
stert going to the Mitchell again end dropping everything 
here. 


I cantt dig out your letter to see just exactly when 
you are gving to make your stage debut or whether it has 
already taren y»lace. Jtm eager to ‘now how it went all 
round. I'm sure you could jo well. Remember - whatever 
do, do it boldly, with a flourish, and as far as the 


you 
Ke 


mov is concerned you've done it well. 
Keep that in mind. This must be all for the moment. 
Hope to heer from you soon. All the best for now. 


hever 


6, Allander St N2 
19 x 65 


Dear Friend: 


It's just a few minutes ago it became the 19th. In other 
words it's midnight and having done nothing whatever during 
the day I feel like doing something now. Night time's the 
only time I really feel like doing anything. I mean in the 
middle of the night. The TV downstairs has finally gone off. 
T don't think they actually switch it off downstairs. They 
just wait till it goes silent and then fall asleep. It used 
to be a coal fire that gave life to a room: now it's the TV 
set. I think people would rather be deprived of heat than 
of the unfading smile of the OMQ mother. Of course it's 
quiet enough to work in the mornings but bed's a very sweet 
place between breakfast and lunch. And bed's usually where 
I'm to be found, as you so well realise. [T think you have 
lost your taste for kip. ‘hen I was there you seemed to be 
an early riser - which surprised me 6 bit. I'm too fond of 
bed myself and believe it or not I feel something akin to 
panie if I can't get 411 I want of it. But the surroundings 
here are so unpleasant. ‘shat can you expect? Yet, it's 
what we carry with us that really makes our world and gives 
it colour - be it sparkling gorgeous hues or, as with me, 
the grey and the drab. I know this put it's hard to believe 
things wouldn't be a hell of a lot nicer if I was out of this 
dump Allander St and even this dump Glasgow. Not to worry, 
though. There's no help for it - none I find convenient and 
acceptable, anyway. It's only myself to blame. Sad fate. 
rut Itm not really so unhappy. I'm not really. I was 
thinking tonight that all shows of happinness are nearly 
always fraudulant deep down. ven shows of unhappinness. 

My play THE STREAM has been secepted and will be broadcast 

in the New Year. What do I feel? Nothing, to be honest. 

I can't wait to get my hands on the money ~ which they're 
always very slow in sending. And by the way, Cathie's 

mother said something about a trip through to see you this é 
coming Sunday. But I don't know if Cathie's dad has agreed a 
to come or not. With the car we could leave early and be : 
able to spend the best part of the day with you but I'm 

sorry I can't say for sure whether we'll manage or not. If 
Cathie's dad decides to go, we'll see you Sunday - can't say 
what time. My sister Mary is in Stobhill, though her baby 
isn't due till January. Just precaution I suppose. ohn, yes, 
and the anarchists are having a social on the 6th of next 
month and I want you to come through for it. The tickets 

are 17/6 but don't worry about that I'll have one for you. 
Fillet steak and refreshments, Will you ask Tommy if hetd 
like to come. It's a Saturday night. JI know you can't 
afford 17/6 and that's why I'll stand you a ticket. But 
Tommy could easily afford it. Try and cajole him into 
accompanying you through. Freddie and another poet I'd 

much like you to meet Tom MacNiell will be there. The social 
is being held in the Horseshoe Bar, Drury Street - well away 
from the Calton which you don't seem to care for. Jt should 
be a great night. 


J 


And what you were saying not long ago about the WORK CAMPS in 
the thirties is quite true. They came as a direct result of the 
Means Test. If you didn't go and work for next to nothing they 
cut your Assistance money. I heard a programme last night on 
the Third about the workings of the Dole in the thirties. The 
idea of the WORK CAMPS came straight from Nazi Germany. Hitler 
head already hit upon this idea to cure unemployment, and he 
managed it. If it hadn't been for Hitler there'd have been a 
revolution in this country. The war cured all the social ills. 
What irony. Yet it would have been a failure even if it had 
come. If the people were ready to go and get their heads blown 
off they certainly weren't ready to take their own destiny into 
their own hands. Two million idle and starving and no revolution. 
Maybe the real revolution will come when people are well fed 
and there's plenty of work for them if they want it: like today. 
But I'm talking nonsense. The people aren't really well-fed and 
well-housed. The houses are cold ugly miserable affairs and half 
the food's poison. I'm fed up thinking about it. The PEOPLE are 
stupid. There's no other word for it. It's easy to say but isn't 
it an obvious fact? It wasn't o» bad programme but essentially 
superficial and it made no mention at all of the situation in 
Scotland and MacLean & Co. And the trouble is that a programme 
of this kind, even one as weak and superficial, would never be = 
put on by the Scottish BB@. The London BBC uses the Third because 
o.ly a small number of people listen in for anything of this 
neture. The Church of Scotland run the BBG in Scotland. PK, in 
his naivety, thinks it's the RG's. How does it come about that 
a church so moribund as the Church of Scotland which holds 
services on a Sundey in front of such a small number of people 
manages to possess such inflgence for-evil. Yes, the people are 
stupid all right. There's s woman downstairs at her back window 
reging and roaring »,ecause children from another street have been 
stealing the wood some of her kids had gathered for the bon fire 
on the 5th. It's hard to believe. Well, my new play will be 
broadcast in the New Year and I think you'll like this one if the 
right actors and actresses get the jobs. There are three females 
and one male in the play and good females are hard to get. The 
solitary male part should be easy. The three female parts will 
pe harder. But I think you'll enjoy the play if it's done well. 
Aften LIFTIMAN I took what you said to heart and in THE STREAM there 
isn't a single line of dialect. I feel happier about this because 
it's hard to get even Glasgow actors to speak good Glasgow dialect. 
It's always impure and heuf bilt. T'll let you know as soon as I 
get a date for it and perhaps sourll have your radio and stereo by 
then. I certainly hope so. J may indeed try to make it through to 
listen in with you and take observations on your reactions, but 
of cousse after I rewrite the script I may no longer believe in it 
and I may not want to be beside anyone when it's coming over. We'll 
see. Anyway, all the best for now, old friend, and that haggis 
Merion let us have when we were leaving was just scrumptious and 
I ate most of it when we got back to Glasgow. I guzzled Cathie's 
portion and anything that was left on the other plates. What 
a scavenger Itve become. I'm thinking of going on a diet. Maybe 
tomorrow or tomorrow or tomorrow. Adio for the moment and write 
when you can. Sorry this letter may be vague and incoherent. I'm 
off now to the quack's to play my monthly 2 minute walk on part. 


H. DDD ..DDD..0¢..Tors... 
Cheerio for this and all the vest 


Fewer, 


7, Inverurie St Nil 
3 411 69 


Deer Harry: January has come end gone and no sigs of Arts 
Council Grant. I knew if I'd been getting anything from them 
they'd have let me know before this. Your ootimism kept mine 
alive but te what avail? I'll apply again this year. You 

should do likewise: ask AH to vouch for you, like « good 
neighbour. The irrepressible Kearney hes had xothing published: 
he got Cliff Hanley to vouch for him, unsuccessfully elas. He's 
going to be at them this year again, Orie would imagine they 

would let ome know the decision they'd come to but I'm used to 

the curt treatment. Still, it seems they let Kearzey know that 
his epplicetion hed arrived just too late and all the monies had 
been allocated. It's a11 so much crap, isn't it? Amd incidentally 
thet last letter which you could barely decipher conteined one or 
two things which mapihove been of interest to you. I was saying 
thet Gathie had gone after 2 house in Leadhills. They wanted too 
much for it. The interesting thing is that Leadhills is the birthplece 
of Allan Rani 686-1758). In those days with the lead mines 2nd 
the tin mines in full swing it wes om extremely unhealthy place to 

be. The lead brash used to kill cattle and livestock and the mine 
workers went to an early grave or went med. Todey with the mines 
worked out it shouldn't be so bad. Loté& of houses going there but 
some « bit too dear, Ever read Remssy's 'Gentle Shepherd'? I don't 
thivk Ramsay himself over worked ir the mines, 2s you see he lived 

to seventy-eight. He was spprenticed to » periwig-meker in Edinburgh 
when he was sbout fifteen, and thet was his trade. His poetry is 
strong, solid, very few sirs ond graces. When I finish this note 
I"11 be going into town and I'll see whether I can pick up a GORBALS 
VIEW for you end enclose the letter with the magazine as I did last 
time I wrote to you. Long mey your poem continue. I was saying in 
that last letter thet I laughed like hell when I read the editor's 
remarks es: he introduced yet another instalment of the poem which he 
and everybody else thought wes completed. I see no reason why you 
can't keep it going indefinitely. I spend » day in the Mitchell now 
and agein. Hed « really fine copy of 'The Gentle Shepherd' out a 

few weeks ago. A nd I've been locking towards Camsie gain and when 
the snow up there fades somewhat (beautiful view fro front window 
here) that's where I'm heading. I haven't climbed Campsie for over 
six, seven years . Used to do it regularly. Why don't you come 
through for « few days soon. Any time you like. We could climb it 
together. I would say it's a lot easizr than Bex Lomand. Not that 
there's much in it. And Leadhills: we could make « journey there 

to see whet memorial there is to Ramsey ard whet the plece is like. 
Come through when you can. And don't worry about money. Get your 
fore and you'll do. Summer will be here again before we know ond 

we mustn't let this one pass without an adventure. Thet night on Ber | 
Lomond was worth every minute of pein and discomf ort: but for that — 
one night thet summer would be dead and gone forever like 80 rage Z 
others. It's all right I suppose to live Tike that but it's bette 
to do things. It's all right to do things too. 


~ 


7, Inverurie St N2 


5 ili 69 


Dear Harry: 


Two slim volumes of poetry have been sent to me by Peter Kearney (I doen't 
know yet whether they've been given me or just loaned to me: otherwise I'd 
send them through te you. They arrived at the Helensburgh and Gareloch 
Times for review.) One ‘Harbingers! is by Charles Senior, the other 'The 
White Hind' by David Morrison. Senior you may know. Did you not meet him—. 
here in Glasgow at the Art Centre years ago? Wes someone not telling us - 
you or me - that he had married and gone to live in Inverness? David 
Morrison also comes from Glasgow originslly but I don't know him. Anyway, 
Senior is now settled in Orkney - 'in a cottage overlooking Scapa Flow' says 
the biographical note. Morrison, « chap in his twenties, is a librarian in 
Caithness. The books which cost 6/— each are nicely got up. The publisher, 
a man called John Humphries, lives Caithness, and the publishing concern is 
no more than a one-man, part-time effort and this makes the achievement of 
CAITHNESS BOCKS considerable. It's something to keep in mind, anyway. The 
address is: J. Humphries, CAITHNESS BOOKS, 1 Benk Street, Thurso, Caithness, 
Scotland. He means to bring out a volume of verse quarterly. So far he's 
only brought out two. But he has quite a number in preparation. I hear 
mention of another publisher of powtey: M. Macdonald, Edinburgh. Know 
anything about him? What I was going to ask you was this. Why not come 
through here for a few days and bring your long poem with you and we can 

go through it together and maybe I can help you to iron out rough bits 

here and there and we'll type the whole thing out for you so that you caz 
take it to a publisher? I think it might be a good idea to go through the 
whole poem line by line, both of us. There's good stuff there. Think it 
over, As for these two books: well, each contains goed poems. Senior who 
is fifty years old and has spent most of those years in the stone labyrinth 
writes with surprising assurance on subjects like 'Lifting the Dahlia Tubers! 
Wagtails, Swallows, Dragonflies and Ragged Robins, Sewn Fields, Mountain 
Pools, Thovm Trees, etc. Morrison writes in Scots. He has that fatal — 
tendency to be rather sentimental: the language seems to generate it. But 
he has a nice way with him, a nice way of writing - a confident stride. As 
for yours truly: nothing much happening. Slight brush with the law and a 
night in the cells recently (quite like old times) : a stupid drunk cursing 
a rotten world. I hardly go out at all. When I do: bash, bang, wallep! I 
hope you can come through soon. I'm just going into taws now to see if I 
ean get you a Gorbals View. If I get one I'11 send it to you along with 
this note. Adieu for now. 


Farquhar 


The limerics made me laugh, and that's what they're for, isn't it? 
I'm not much good at them: one needs a light touch. I hopé you 
are all over the flu by now - Marion and the children and yourself. 
We had a pretty miserable time with it here as well. But today the 
sun shines and it seems we're out of the rough for a spell at any 
rate. All the best for now. 


And to make idols and to find them clay 
And to bewail that worship... 


Mrs Hemans 


It's that sort of line I personally miss in both Senior and Morrison: 
a little something of the sage. You know what I mean. I'm putting 


it at its lowest: christ knows Mrs Hemans was no sage. You don't 
have ‘to be Gautama. 


eee 


7, Inverurie St Ni 
7x 69 


Dear Harry: Instead of just an ordinary letter today I'm sending 
you an anthology in miniature. Some little poems and lines from 
poems I myself have enjoyed and which I think you too will enjoy. 
First, from Longfellow's THE DAY IS DONE: 


Come, read to me some poem 

Some simple and heartfelt lay 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters 
Not from the bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


Read from some humbler poet 

Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who through the long day's labour 
And nights devoid of ease 

Still heard in his soul the msic 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with msic 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 


Next some lines from a poet of whom I had never heard, Strickland 
Gillian. I found the lines in Guy Aldred's autobiography. 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as 'he' instead of 'I'. 
Note, closely as in other men you note, 

The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye - 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


From Blake's THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL: 


The vision of Christ that thou dost see 

Is my vision's greatest eneny. 

Thine is the friend of all mankind, 

Mine speaks in parables to the blind. 

Thine loves the same world that mine hates, 
Thy heaven-doors are my hell-gates. 


Was Jesus humble or did he ~ 

Give any proofs of mmility; 

Boast of high things with a humble tone 
And give with charity a stone? 


He did not die with Christian ease 
Asking pardon of his enemies. 

If he had, Caiaphas would forgive: 
Sneaking submission can always live. 


If he had been anti-Christ, creeping Jesus, 
He'd have done anything to please us: 

Gone sneaking into synagogues 

And not uged the elders and priests like dogs, 
But humble as a lamb or ass 

Obeyed himself to Caiaphas. 


Was Jesus born of a virgin pure 

With narrow soul and locks demure? 

If he intended to take on sin 

His mother should an harlot have been 
Just such a one as Magdalen. 


Or what was it that he took on 
That he might bring salvation? 


Ask Caiaphas, for he can tell. 


"He mocked the Sabbath and he mocked 

The Sabbath's God, and he unlocked 

The evil spirits from their shrines 

And turned fishermen to divines... 

He scorned earth's parents, scorned earth's God 


And mocked the one and the other rod; 
His seventy disciples sent 

Against Religion and Government, 

They by the sword of justice fell 
And him their cruel murderer tell. 

He left his father's trade to roam 

A wandering vagrant without home 

And thus he others' labours stole 
That he might live above control. 
The publicans and harlots he 
Selected for his company 

And from the adulteress turned away 
God's righteous law that lost its prey." 


I am sure this Jesus will not do 
Either for Englishman or Jew. 


You know Blake's LOVE'S SECRET: Never seek to tell they love/love 
that never told shall be/for the gentle wind does move/Silently 
invisibly. Well here is another in the same mould, which says the 
same thing in a different image. THE WILL AND THE WAY: 


I asked a thief to steal me a peach 
He turned up his eyes. 

I asked a lithe lady to lie her down 
Holy and meek, she cries! 


As soon as I went 
An angel came 

He winked at the thief 
And smiled at the dame; 


And without one word spoke 
Had a peach from the tree 

And ‘twixt earnest and joke 
Enjoyed the lady. 


Edwin Markham, a late 19th Century American poet, saw Millet's 
famous painting 'The Man with the Hoe' and he wrote the following 
lines: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground 

The emptiness of ages in his face 

And om his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair...? 


Is this the thing the lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over land and sea; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 

Is this the dream he dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the ancient deep...? 


© masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and sowl-quencht? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 


How will it be with kingdoms and with kings = 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is - 
When the dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


Emily Dickinson's little poem FRINGED GENTIAN: the blue flower that 
needs snow to set it off. 


God made a little gentian 
It tried to be a rose 
And failed, and all the summer laughed. 


But just before the snows 
There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill. 


And summer hid her forehead 
And mockery was still. 


The frosts were her condition; 
The tyrian would not come 
Until the North evoked it: 
‘Creator, shall I bloom?! 


Remember Rima in W.H. Hudson's GREEN MANSIONS? Well, here is the 
same legend, though set, not in the tropical forests of South 
America, but in the Border country of the Cheviots. Here it is 
not Rima but Kilmeny. KILMENY: a Balled of the Borderland by 
James Hogg. 


Bommy Kilmeny gaed up the glen; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira's men, 

Nor the rosy monk of the isle to see, 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

Tt was only to hear the yorlin sing 

An pu' the cress-flower round the spring, 
The scarlet hyppe, and the hindberry, 

And the nut that hung frae the hazel tree i 
For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her mimy look o'er the wa! 
And lang may she seek i' the greenwood shaw 
Lang the laird of Duneira blame 

And lang, lang greet or Kilmeny come hame. 


When many a day had come and fled 

When grief grew calm and hope was dead 

When mass for Kilmeny's soul had been sung 
Wher the bedesmar had prayed and the deadbell rung 
Late, late in a gloamin', when all was still, 
When the fringe was red on the westlin hill, 
The wood was sere, the moon i! the wane, 

The reek o' the cot hung over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world its lane, 
When the ingle lowed with an eiry leme, 

Late, late in the gloamin' Kilmeny came hame. 


Kilmeny, Kilmeny where have you been? 


Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny's face; 

As still wes her look and as still was her e'e 
4g the stillness that lay on the emerald lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she ken'd not where 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew 
Where the rain never fell and the wind never blew. 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung 
And the airs of heaven played round her tongue, 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen 
And a land where sin had never been; 


A land of love and a land of light... 


In yon greenwood there is a waik 
4nd in that waik there is a wene... 


In that green wene Kilmeny ley, 

Her bosom happ'd wit flowerets gay; 

But the air was soft and the silence deep, 
And-bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 

She kenned nae mair, nor opened her e'e, 
Till waked by the hymns of a far cointrye.... 


But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw, 

So far surpassing nature's law, 

The singer's voice wad sink away 

4nd the string of his harp wad cease to play. 
But she saw till the sorrows of man were by 
4nd all was love and harmony; 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away 
Like the flakes of snaw on a winter's day. 


Then Kilmeny begged again to see 

The friends she had left in her own countrye, 
To tell of the place where she had been 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen} 
To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of heaven, the spirits' care, 

That all whose minds unmeled remain 

Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 


With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lulled Kilmeny sound agleep; 

And when she awakened she lay her lane, 

All happed wi' flowers in the greenwood wene. 
When seven lang years had come and fled, 
When grief was calm and hope was fled, 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny's name, 
Late, late in a gloamin' Kilmeny came hame. 


And she loved to raike the lanely glen 
And keep afar frae the haunts of men; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers and drink the spring. 
But wherever her peaceful form appeared 
The wild beasts of the hills were cheered; 


The wolf played blithely round the field, 
The lordly bison lowed and kneeled; 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland 

And cowered aneath her lily hand. 

And when at eve the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung, 

In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

Oh, then the glen was all in motion. 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their bughts and faulds the tame, 
And goved around, charmed and amazed; 

Bven the dull cattle crooned and gazed, 

And murmured and looked with anxious pain 
For something the mystery to explain. 

Phe buzzard came with the throstle-cock; 

The corby left her houf in the rock; 

The blackbird alang wi' the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping o'er the dew; 

The wolf and the kid their raike began, 

And the ted and the lamb and the leveret ran; 
The hawk and the hern attour them bung, 

And the merle and the mavis forhooyed their young; 
And all in a peaceful ring were hurled - 

It was like an eve in a sinless world. 


When a month and a day had come and gane 
Kilmeny sought the greenwood wene; 

There laid her down on the leaves sae green; 
And Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 
But, oh, the words that fell from her mouth 
Were words of wonder and words of truth. 
But all the land were in fear and dread, 
For they kendna whether she was living or dead. 
Tt wasna her hame, and she couldna remain; 
She left this world ef sorrow and pain, 

And returned to the land of thought again. 


Here now are three Chinese poems translated by Arthur Waley. They are 
by T'ao Ch'ien who lived early in the 4th Century A.D. 


J, 
Along time ago Hunger drove me 
I went on a jovrney Into the world. 
Right to the corner I tried hard 
Of the Eastern Ocean. To fill my belly, 
The road there And even a little 
Was long and winding Seemed a lot. 
And stormy waves But this was clearly 
Barred my path. A bad bargain, 
What made me So I went home 


Go this way? And lived in idleness. 


In the quiet of the morning I heard a knock at my door; 
I threw on my clothes and opened it myself. 

I asked who it was who had come so early to see me; 

He said he was a peasant, coming with good intent. 


He brought with him a full flagon of wine, 
Believing my household had fallen on evil days. 
"You live in rags under a thatched roof 

And seem to have no desire for a better lot. 
The rest of mankind have all the same ambitions: 
You, too, must learn to wallow in their mire." 


"Old man, I am impressed by what you say, 

But my soul is not fashioned like other men's. 

To drive in their rut I might perhaps learn; 

To be untrue to myself could only lead to muddle. 

Let us drink and enjoy together the wine you have brought; 
For my course is get and cannot now be altered." 


BLAMING SONS 


(an excuse for a drink) 


White hairs cover my temples, 

I am wrinkled and gnarled beyond repair, 
And though I have got five sons, 
They all hate paper and brush. 

A-sim is eighteen: 

For laziness there is none like him. 
A-hsuan does his best 

But really loathes the Fine arts. 
Yung and Tuan are thirteen 

But do not know 'six' from 'seven'. 
Ttung-tzu in his ninth year 

Is only concerned with things to eat. 
If heaven treats me like this 

Wheat can I do but fill my cup? 


Incidentally, this morning my two poems came back from Alan Bold: 
"Sorry not quite what I wanted," as indeed I half-suspected. I'm 
just trying to think now where else I might send them. I'm rather 
out of touch with poetry magazines. Four years or so ago I had a 
long list to choose from. Im last night's 'Bvening Times' I saw 
an advert: PRINTING MACHINE, TYPE AND PAPER ~ £25, You see how 
easy it is to get into print: just buy a little machine, get the 
hang of how to work it, and print a slim volume of your own poems; 
say, maybe, 100 copies. If I had an easier time of it financially 
I'd go right ahead and do just that. I'm going to have a look at 
this machine any road. Maybe the anarchists could club together 
so we could buy it. It could be very useful. I imagine it would 
be rather wearisome labour, though, and that's probably why the 
duplicator is more in vogue. The duplicator is probably cheaper 
and quicker. If you have any gen on these things let me knaw. 


Of course an anthology of verse by humbler poets ~- or, as they are 
called today, minor poets - is no new thing. JI found one in the 
Mitchell actually called 'An Anthology of Humbler Poets' - the 
compiler taking his cue from Longfellow. It's really a collection 
of fugitive verses drawn from newspapers ani periodicals. There 
are over a thousand poems or more in the book, mos 19th Century, 
and sadly enough the great bulk of them are unsigned. Cne I liked 
very mich was signed however: Arabella E, Smith. The poem: 


IF I SHOULD DIE TONIGHT 


If I should die tonight 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness 
And fold my hands with lingering caress - 
Poor hands so empty and so cold tonight. 


If I should die tonight 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought; 
Some gentle words the frozen lips had said; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned tonight. 


If I should die tonight 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me 
Recalling other days remorsefully; 
The eyes that chilled me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften, in the old familiar way: 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay? 
So I might rest, forgiven of all, tonight. 


Oh, friends, I pray tonight 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow - 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine { shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long tonight. 


Well, I hope you find these poems as enjoysble to read as I have. I'll 
stop here. Regards to Marion and I hope the little ones are all well and 
happy. Good luck, old pal. 


Farquhar. 


PS To make it a round dozen poems I've decided to add another of my 
favourites. The last twelve lines from Matthew Arnold's GIPSY GIRL. 


And though thou glean, whet strenuous gleaners may, 
In the thronged fields where winning comes by strife; 
And though the just sun gild, as mortals pray, 

Some reaches of thy storm-vexed stream of life; 


Though that blank sunshine blind thee; though the cloud 
That severed the world's march and thine, be gone; 
Though ease dulls grace, amd Wisdom be too proud 

To halve a lodging that was all her own - 


Onse, ere the day decline, thou shalt discern, 
Oh once, ere night, in thy success, thy chain! 
Ere the long evening close, thou shalt return, 
And wear the majesty of grief again. 


— 


7, Inverurie St N1 
29 x 69 


Dear Harry: That wee cat of ours we call a. turned out to be female 
and is at this moment in heat. You never saw a more affectionate wee thing. 
The RSPCA assure us the cat is in no pain but I find this hard to accept, 
judging by the cat's behavior, It seems she'll stay im this uncomfortable 
condition for as long as three weeks. Now I wish we'd never taken the cat, 
It's going to be pain for the poor beast whatever we do. If we let it out 
it'll have a litter, and within as little as three weeks it could have yet 
another. It'll go on having litters till it's worm out. Spaying (the removal 
of the ovaries) is painful and dangerous. But keeping it frustrated is also 
painful. So what do we do? What's the sanse in letting it have kittens that 
are only going to be destroyed at birth? That's bad or the kittens and bad 
for the mother. It's hopeless. I knew I was right never to have anything to 
do with pets. But women mst have their way. 


Im glad you liked the poems. I Imew some of them would be already known to 

you, but I was pleasantly surprised to learn that you read Waley's translations 

as far back as Mollinsburn. I recall your enthusiasm for Lao-tse but I thought 
that was somewhat later. I wonder have yo read a poem by Alice V. Stuart called 
‘Bintie in a Cage'? It's about Robert Ferguson in Darien Madhouse in 'Embro toun', 
It's a poem of some sixty lines. Here's the second stanza to give you the feel 

for it. 


I dinma ken the richts o it: he tummelt doun P 
(or so the clash goes) a fell turnpike stair, 
Aiblins a wheen the waur o drink: the stoun 
whummelt his harns: noo as ye see, sits there, 
Frae his bedding strae a croun 
Tae set his broo abune, 
Plaiting wi mickle care, 
‘Crouned or uncrouned,' said my grahnie, dovering, 
'The makar's aye a king’. / 
y 


Clash: gossip/ aiblins: perhaps/ harns: brains/ strae: straw/ dovering: dozing. 


TOmmy was telling me of his visit through to your place. He says he may visit ~ 
you again within the next week or so. He has two days holiday I think. Everything 
here is much the same as usual, except perhaps for the cat, The barras is a | 
scunner but you know that. We're still at ee Oe of the Baseenesae 

most recent issue of the Gorbals View. Shit % to finish ~ mostly 
concerning the Gorbals By-election. Not worth sending to you. Any word about 
them bringing oub GEHENNA by itself? Sorry to hear about Lottie. I remember 

it was with Lottie you Lived on leaving the Glen but I never felt you were very 
happy there. Remember Lottie belonged to an older, perhaps warmer, world. She 
would be afraid alright. It's never easy for old people but the changes that 

have taken place since the war would be frightening for an old woman living by 
herself. There's a coldness, a crudity in human relations today which my father 
was beginning to discover when he died. The world he used to tell me about was 
warmer. The chidren ran barefoot and there was untold misery and the working 
class neonle were down but they knew they were down. Sure some would try to 
better themselves. That was natural. But they knew the score, think. The 

fight was easier. Today the chidlren don't run barefoot and abject poverty has 
been more or less eliminated but the slum dweller now has two locks on his door 
and hardly knows his neighbours and has scope to fight a bitter evil fight te 

get on top of his fellow man, which he lives to do. It wasn't like this before. 

I can understand why Lottie was afraid. | 


| es) 


7, Inverurie St Ni 
25 xi 69 


Dear Harry: I was pleased to see the Beltane excerpt printed 

in Rter's Helensburgh paper. You and he must be hitting it off 
nicely. I trust Peter sent you a copy. If not, let me know and 
you can have the copy he sent me. Peter sends me the paper from 
time to time but there's seldom anything in it of any real interest 
to mé, Sometimes I never even look at it. But luckily thie time 

I did and I was pleasantly shocked to find your poem there. Was 
this the poem you sent to the SCOPSMAN? I can understand how you 
mast have felt. After all, what does a man like MacDairmid want 

to go submitting poems to a newspaper for? He's pretty extensively 
published as it is. I hope you've recovered your good spirits by 
now. I can say in all honesty that I don't give a damn about 
rejections nowadays. I used to pretend I didn't give a damn but 

of course I did. I don't have to pretend these days, though truth 
to say I submit practically nothing. The last thing submitted and 
rejected was the Sacco-Vanzetti script. These editors and 
producers are all phoney, anyway. What they say or do means 
nothing, whether good or bad. I place no trust in them. I would 
not like to think they were the arbiters of my fate. You feel as 
bad when they let you in as you do when they slam the door in your 
face, believe me. I know you need a break. Why not try Archie 

fee with a fifteen-mimite talk? You'll find am episode in your 
autobiography somewhere that you could lift ont and round off. I 
think an army experience might go down quite well. Or better still, 
for Lee is a bit of a hypochondriac himself, the Glen O'Dee lark 
coupled with something about Erskine. Go to it and earn yourself 
thirty quid. I'll be only too glad to type out the manuscript 

for you. It's something to be thinking about anyway. Lee hasn't 
been at all bad to my friends. I sent Freddie Anderson to him and 
Freddie got his talk taken. And Robert Lym very nearly managed 
it. Then of course there's Kearney himself, though he knew Lee 
before I ever heard of him, Robert would have scored had he been 
willing to allow himself to be asked questions. He didn't like 
that idea, so it all fell through. I think you should have a go. 

I know you need a break and you will get one soon. A talk isn't 
difficult ami they're always looking for them. Have a go. Cn 

a good day it is easy to be quiet and at one with oneself. But 

it is mich easier to take rebuffs and unlucky twists if one is 
quiet within oneself. It is hard to learn but we both know it cam 
be done. I don't like to see a man the way you were in your last 
letter. I have been like that myself. I know how low and empty 
one feels afterwards. I don't like trying to give advice because 

I know your problems are not the same as mine, and what helps me 
might not necessarily be any good at all with you. And I have ny 
bad days too, sometimes very bad indeed, as you know. Still there 
are ways and means of getting round anything. I like that line of 
Longfellow's: ‘But to act that each tomorrow/ Finds us further 
than today.' That means making something, either of ourselves 
inwardly or with our hands outwardly. It's like Milarepa's saying: 
‘Making, making, one day made.' One has to be building every day 
of one's life, building something good. If a man is growing into 

a better mat, a spiritually stronger man, a deeper mam, he has 
meaning in his life. If a man is adding a page to a novel every 
day he too at least has a little meaning in his life. Life takes 
meaning out of what a man does. A little thing like managing never 
to lose one's temper adds meaning to one's life. I have found this 
to be true. That is rood for today; there will be something better 


_ for SOmorrowe ni cf seer RE 


7, Inverurie St NI . 
9 xii 69 . 


Dear Harry: And how are you this morning? When I rose this 
morning I stood on the scale and found I weighed 13st Slbs. I'm 
grossly overweight. I remember shortly after leaving the Glen 
writing to Keers and saying that I felt I was putting on too : 
much weight for my own good. He saw nothing wrong with fattening 
up the patient. Today it's different, The doctors follow the 
dominant fashion: the parrot cry is DIET DIET DIET! Medical ; 
progress, like all so-called progress, is a series of trips and — 
stumblings in the dark. Christian Barnard will in time be shown — 
up as a fake ~ or maybe even something worse. Bliaberg was more 
a public relations problem thar a medical problem, as it turned 
out. The medies could do nothing for him, But they could use 

him to help themselves and somehow they managed to convince him 

to let them. The fact is he would have lived longer with his 
first heart, diseased though it was. It was a disaster now openly _ | 
admitted by everybody except Barnard. It was a medical disaster, 
but a public relations success. Money came pouring in to the 
heart-research establishments. Is this all the operations were 
for? It looks like it. And the lies they told were far-reaching: 
the truth would seem to be that Bliberg did not have sexual 
dntercourse with his wife, did not go swimming, did not go yaughti 
after the operation but was in fact leading a very restricted life 


right up to the day he croaked. Barnard of course went sociclising 
and got himself plenty of film-star cunt and a divorce and a couple 
of years of ease and plenty traveling round the world. Well, they 
say it's an honourable profession. When I see what I weigh and wha 
the quacks! parrot ery says I just ignore 4t. I know they'll be 
shouting something else tomorrow. I like to remember old Gurdjief 
with kis herb pills patching himself up after that bad motor smash 
up. A story they'd never print in the Evening Times of course. Bu 
here's one they did, to cheer you up. 


Tt'g only what I always xne 
would happen and it pleases } 
that the universities are at 
long last getting what they 

deserve. 


2 


7, Inverurie St Nl 
We ae AO 


Dear Peter: Thanks for sending me on Tommy's poem on MacLean, and 
very glad to hear you liked mine. Harry wrote me that you had been 

to see him on your last visit to Mdinburgh and I'm waiting to hear 

what you think of Mayfield. If you had gone there this time last year 
you could have visited archic Hind as well. He stayed only five minutes 
walk from Harry. I ran into archie in Glasgow some months ago but I 
don't know where he's living now - where in Glasgow I mean. 


Thanks also for sending the SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. I liked the 
article by Richmond: it's certainly something. Still, I wonder how far 
it takes us really. Students sitting down with the university heads may 
be like Mr Feather sitting down with Jenkins or Wilson. anyway, I don't 
behieve the students want the universities open to the workers*- I don't 
mean extra mural, that's a sop. I mean the lectures open to all. Surely 
that's not such an awfu} lot to ask. If that did happen, it would be very 
interesting to see who would change first - the workers or the lecturers. 


addio for now. 
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6 Allander Street, 
Glasgow, N.2. 


Monday, 27th June/ 
Monday, llth July. 


Dear Harry, 


Don't prejudge this letter because it isn't typed. It might be 
a good and it might be a rotten letter but the fact that it isn't typed 
doesn't mean a thing. I just hope you can decipher it all right. 
The typewriter is in the pawn. Last week I was drinking from Wednesday 
to Saturday - non stop - and everything's gone ~ including a couple of 
friends. I've been in bed since Monday. I'm sick. I can't move. 
At least where you are it isn't too difficult to get away from these 
horrible faces. Here you have to walk for miles. It's a good day 
to-day and the fishwives are gathered at the closemouth and I can't 
go out because I dread the sight of them. Ido nothing. In fact 
it's too much of an effort even to do a shite. 


I saw a phychiatrist last week sometime and he prescribed pills 
which I finished on Wednesday, passing them round the pub. I'd never 
have been bothered with them anyway. I prefer the pain. You won't 
be able to make half of this out but it doesn't matter. Slept all 
night in Glasgow Green Friday night after I lost all my friends. I 
had a good sleep. And early in the morning I found I wasn't the only 

one who'd come to the Green in despair. A cigarette here, a sip of 
wine there - they'd enough to share with me. I might not send this 
letter. I can hear the loud ugly mouths of the women at the close- 
mouth and they keep me prisoner here. I'm too lazy to have a bath. 

he Hot epthig 1s Cie Oe ethane. 
I'v cost Cathie a good deal. Spent everything. What's all this for? 
I liked your letter this morning. Havering, yes. But oh you say 
I've havered worse. Getting too old for this lark. How many times 
have I written to you saying all the joy had gone out of my life. 
But we go on Living, though it is hard to see just where and into what 
more awful miseries life is leading us. Our problems change but the 
pain is always the same. No book can console me now. They used to, 
those damn books. Read Thoreau and be bucked up. It doesn't work 
now. Thank Christ because it's false, anyway. 


On Sunday evening I went to Cathie's to recuperate after four 
days solid drinking misery and hallucination. I went to Cathie's 
and we watched television for a while but then something came on that 
I just couldn't stand and everybody else liked, so I asked Cathie to 
come out for a walk. We took the dog with us to placate her old man 
because it didn't seem very nice just walking out like that. ‘hen 
we got down the stairs the rain came on and Cathie went back up for 
her umbrella. When she came down again she had her umbrella with her 
all right but she had a coat over her arm - her Dad's coat. She 
wanted me to wear the coat. I was angry with her for this because 
her Dad doesn't think too much of me as it is and it only makes things 
lock worse if you have to borrow a man's best coat. But anyhow I 
put the coat on and Cathie put up the umbrella and we went for a walk. 


I 


Monday, 27th June/ 


Monday, llth July. Sheet 2, 


I suggested we walk along an old disused railway track. Every 
time we came to an overhead bridge we would stop under it for a while 
and take a rest from the rain. The third bridge we came to, just 
as we were about to go under it, stones and bits of broken bottles 
started to pelt down on us. Most of it lended on Cathie's umbrella 
but a stone glanced off my head and cut it slightly. Then we heard 
them running and laughing and shouting. We climbed up the embank- 
ment and went through a close and there they were waiting for us. 

Big boys, men really, you wouldn't have said they would have done 
anything so silly. But when we were passing, one said something 
about 'under the bridges of Peris' and we knew it had indeed been them. 
And all the time, remember, I was wearing Cathie's old man's best coat 
and I was hoping they wouldn't get too nasty because I didn't want the 
coat to come to any harm. We just ran the gauntlet of their sallies 
and quips but words are nothing to me. I didn't mind what they were 
calling us as long as they didn't touch us. But to be honest with 
you, Harry, I felt no fear for myself but for Cathie and that damn 
coat. Yes, I'm havering. But I've havered worse, I do hope you 
can make some of this out. It looks nice and neat, doesn't it, and 
that's really why my handwriting is what it is, but whgt good's neat- 
ness if the recipient can't make out a word you write. Incidentally 
the letter ‘Ke was half-broken on my typewriter and I may not bother 
with the old one but try to get a new one - which might indeed be 
cheaper, J wish I could go for country walks, like you. You can 
get away from people in next to no time, Maybe that's why you liked 
the picktures so much when you were in Glasgow. It gets you away from 
the false-real faces and takes you into the world of the real-false 
faces, 


7, Inverurie St Ni 
54.70 


Dear Harrys 


You are doing all right letter-wise. Your last letter warmed 
me greatly because I could sea you really did enjoy the long 
letter I'd sent you. I was afraid it night not have quite come 
off. I confess it gave me a great deal of pleasure putting it 
together. I would Say a typewriter is essential, though, for 
that kind of letter: there has to be some variation in the 
presentation or the eye tires, T notice your handwriting isn't 
that much better than mine, A two-coloured ribbon would be a 
help and I mst Keep that in mind next time I go to buy a ribbon. 
The ribbons I use nowadays are just plain black: they came from 
Remington Rand free via Cathie, 


I hope you're right about the GEHENNA excerpt finding a place 
in Scottish International. It's &@ magazine I had never even 
heard of till you mentioned it, I never see magazines of this 
kind. I hope your poem got in. I'm not sure what kind of graffiti 


denote the poetry begotten of dank closes and overflowing midden 
cans. I take it they do not mear lavatory walls. Anyway, I just 
hope you're in it, whatever king of category it is, if itts worthy 
of print, as GEHENNA certainly is. 


Sorry to hear about little Moira down with mumps. I hope she's 
well over it by now, and I hope it didntt spoil her xmas too much, 


Im sending you a copy of the Gorbals View in the new format, 
I think it's g change for the better but the contents remain the 
Same stale rubbish. I dislike particularly the big build-up 
McElhone gets: the Gorbals View surely wasn't meant for this kind 
of work, which is more in the Daily Record's line, 


Well, I followed your suggestion and wrote a poem on Maclean, 
So far I have seen neither yours nor Tommy's, Kearney contacted 
me but only with a copy of hig newspaper, not a single personal 
word accompanying it, Tommy was telling me last year that wee 
Freddie has algo writtem a poem on MacLean. I sent the lines to 
Kearney but all I got in reply was the Helensburgh and Garelock 


it: it could have gone west in the xmas turmoil or maybe I forgot 
to put it in the envelop. I'm sending you a couple of copies and 

next time to write to PK you can enclose one if you like, or send 

it to Tommy or to some Magazine or wherever you think it might be 

most welcome, 


I'll be posting you one of those long letters before very long 
80 be patient. This mst Seem a very meagre offering, The Gorbals 
View will help light the fire, Regards to Marion and the kids, 
All the best for now. 
Frappe, 


FARQUHAR 


Ss 


271% 


7, Inverurie St NI 


Dear Harry: You send your ms. and I'll type it for you as long as you don't 
want it back in a hurry. I have rather a grim recollection of typing out your 
verse paraphrase of E.V. Rieu's prose translation of Vergil's Eclogues. I wasn't 
very handy with the typewriter at that time and I remember it was a hard slog 
because I tried to do it in a week. At the moment Itm working on a couple of 
things and I wont be able to give it a lot of time, especially as the weekends 
are taken up with the barras. But at least you'll have the satidfac$ion of 
knowing that a page of two is being typed every day. You can send it all at 

ence or-a little at a time, suit yourself. You can send me the Gorbals View 
editions in which the poem was printed if you have them: it would make it easier 
for me to follow. If you decide to send me the poem in sections I'l] return 

each section to you as it's typed. That might be the best solution. Cathie 
works only part-time nowadays and very s@mm may be stopping work altogether and 
believe it or not I find this a little easier on the nervous system: one gets 

a longer lie in the morning and eats breakfast at a more sensible hour, in front 
of a fire and at a yore leisurely pace. The weekends are much the same as theyte 
been since we started at the barras. Cn Saturday there 4t was rather quiet, 
though, so I slipped away up the road to see the game at Parkhead and was horribly 
bored for one hour before ® asked the man to open the door and let me out. Tt 
was aud, It was much more pleasant outside listening to the roars and trying to 
follow the game in imggination. I saw Tomy when I returned to the barras but 
missed him in the evening in the pub. As to making changes, well I only try 
patching up what I see to be a definite glaring solecism such as you would wish 
altered yourself if it was drawi to your attention. Ideally I would send the 
line back to you and let you put it right. Tt slows things uo and anyway the 
alteration is so trifling: the principle I work on is this, if the error is 

more obtrusive than the correction, the correction wins every time. I agree it(s| 
hard for me to let what I dislike pass, especially af Itm typing it. But I will 
if you insist. Don't hesitate to say so. TI am working on one or two things of 
my own at the moment and in one case Itm quite haopy with the way things are 
going and in the other I'm not. The thing seems to be not to allow oneself to 
stick. It's so easy to say: I'm stuck. Keep going even if it's blloody shit 
that coming out. I love putting together those long letters but one needs { 
a }ittle more leigure than I have at the moment to do it? Whatever happened to 
the ms. of Vergil s Eclogues anyway? If it's around maybe you would send it on 
to me for a read sometime, I'd like to see it. I'd send it back to you in a 
very short time, don't fret. I'll return your Gorbals Views as well. Last week, 
it was Thursday and rather a nice day, Cathie and I went out to Mexwell Park and 
hed a walk roundf and had our tea in a little Bakery tea room in Pollockshields 
and visited the Transport museum and had a pleasant afternoon to ourselves. It 
can be nice out there, as you know. Well, I'll leave it like that for now. Keep . 
at it. Seeing the old tram cars again reminded me that I liked them better than — 
the buses. A ride out to Queen's Park on a tram car was fun, one saw something — 
on the way. I find the buses less attractive to look at and less comfortable to _ 
be in. And here's strange thing: although they pound along at a much faster 
rate they don't seem to get you from point A to point B any quicker than the j 
tramcars did, and in some cases they are actually much slower. So Itm in there — 
with the old fogies. Adio for now. 


Farquhar 
Core 6 
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Still, we may be 


Every week I see one but it's usually so badly 


ess buying a more or less new one ‘han it would cost trying to get these really old ones repaired. 


Keep your fingers crossed. 


k 


I've been looking out these past few months for a second-hand typwriter for you at the barras. 
d that it would cost 
lucky one of these days. 


damage 


7, Inverurie St NI 


20 iii 70 


Dear Harry: Very pleased indeed the ms. was to your liking. 
With verse so much depends on presentation that one must take pains. 
But I can tell you compared to Virgil's ECLOGUBS the work was even 
enjoyable ~ and that is saying something, for tyning is a terrible 
chore, for me anyway. As to changes, they were small and very few. —. 
The first glance of one's work in typescript often gives the imprssion 
that it isn't the same somehow. Of course I did rearrange the sequence 
of the stanzas end this would freslien the work up for you. Anyway, I 
do hope you find a publisher. The work deserves to be in print, i 
think it could be read with enjoyment by a great many people. And I 
know you can do even better ~ once you get yourself launched. Let us 
hope this will be the beginning of something good. I notice you do 4 
not mention among possible publishers the man in Orkney (is it Orkney’) 
who published Cherles Senior ete. Maybe lets out-of-business by now. 

I don't know, I? I were you I'd drop him an introductory note before 
you send off the manuscript just in case he's no longer Sunetioning. 
Remewber how WH Davies got his firet little book of vo-ms publisked? 
Putting his emtire income of eight shillings-a-weck in trust for six 
montis and going on the road for that time with only £1 in ‘tis pocket 
to see him through the entire six months. It cost him something like 
£19 to have the book printed but he managed it. And remember how he 
hawked it through the post from his dosshouse for 2/6 2 copy. "If you 
like the book, send me 2/6; if not, please return the book", Somehow 
it strikes me that the same approach might not work quite so well today, 
if it worked then ~ for he was lucky Shaw was in a receptive mood that 
morning the book landed in his letter-box. Still, it shows there are 
ways open to every man if only he seeks them out. Ch, yes, I forgot to 
mention tht Cathie was oregnant. Yes the baby is due in July I think. 
But we hope to see you round sbout (probably just efter, for remember 
we're hawkers and Exster is a good time for hawcing) Easter. Yes we 

we Lope to be through for =» day or two round about Easter, Cathie gave 
up her job_a counle of months ago and she signs on at the Exchange just 
like me. It's a good life, she thinks. For someone who has never had 
longer than a fortnight away ®rom work at one time since she left 
school, it's great fun and Cathie is enjoying “er leisure hugely. No 


a 
it wasn't Orkney, I've just come across that fellow's address? 


CAITHNESS BCCKS But you better drop a note 
1, BANK ST first, as I say, before 
Thurso, you risk the ms. to the 
CAITHNESS post. I've heard of mss. 
Seotlend, being lost when sent to 


wrong addresses. Wait till 
hear from the man 


I'll leave it like that for now. Looking forward to seeing you this 
Easter. Remember, any time you want to come through here don't 
hesitate - just rustle up the bus fare and come, we'll see you CK, 
Regards to Merion from Cathie and myself and love to the little ones. 
Adio for now 

Pm yen : 


Farquhar. 


Gut wi) me a 


> 
7, Inverurie St Glasgow Ni 
4 Mey "70 
Dear Harry: I hope you've picked up since we were through 


now that the good weather has crrived at last. I saw Tommy 

Phelan on Saturday night and he was asking about you and he 
mentioned that he was going to write to you which reminded me 

that I had to write to you myself. I suppose if you had good 

news concerning GFHENNA you'd have let me know ere this. But 

keep sending it out. It was a pity you were i11 when we were 
through, for for thet visit I had plans for a day's hiking on 

the Pentlands as we had done before long ago. I enjoyed that 

day -— stormy though it was ~ and would have liked the same over 
again but it was not to be. Still that was nothing, it mst 

have been harder for you. I know what it's like having to cope 
with visitors when you're feeling low. Well I expect you finished 
the letter to the ex-Gorbals chap you heard from, the London chap. 

T hope you managed to finishdé that letter to him because he seemed 
genuine. Maybe you've heard from him since. I met Stewart Conn 

at the Barras a few weeks back and he was asking me to send him 

a half-hour olay which I am writing at the moment. This will be 

a good one if I ever finish it - not like the three previous, which 
were crap. This one I am working on I was working on long before 

I saw Stewart. I think you'd have liked a day on the Pentlands 

had vou not been feeling so poorly but there'll be plenty of other 
days. Have been reading and enjoying the BHAGAVA-GITA and would 
like to have a talk with you about it soon. It may surorise you 
that anybody could be working for so long on a half~hour vlaylet. 
Yet it's true. It seems I've got to the vernickity stage where 

I'm frightened to death to admit to myself or anybody else that 
something is finished. It's both good end bad in « writer to be 
like that but probably more bad. Marion was telling us that during 
the bus strike you actually walked to and from Edinburgh. Well, 

I would have as well. I mst say it's taken a wee while but I've 
got to like the place. Glasgow is as detestable as ever. I can 
put up with any place more or less but I believe it is limiting 
being here: fighting the place eats up so much precious energy. 

I have got to like Edinburgh and maybe we could have a day together 
in Edinburgh soon. It's only an hour's journey after all. The 
BHAGAVA-GITA poses certain problems, doesn't it? I don't know about 
the translation you're used to but this one I have could be taken as 
a brief for militarism: Arjuna has to take up arms because Krishna 
proves to him that he may kill his brothers with impunity because 
there is no such thing as death really. Which is inconsistent to 
say the least with other things in the poem: those beautiful 
passeges where the truly saintly man is described. No, I didn't 
like the bit about war - even if it was only a metaphor. I must 
try and find out what Bhave says about this in his book TALKS ON THE 
GITA helf of which I read about a year ago but not having read the 
GITA at that time I had very little idea what he was on about. I'il 
go back to that book, I'd like to hear what you think about this end 
maybe you could enlighten me. Well, I've had my eyes peeled for a 
tyvewriter for vou but so far nothing suitable has presented iteelf. 
By suitable of course I mean the right price. Another difficulty at 
the Barras is in making sure thet the machine works. Still we'll 
keen looking. We enjoyed out trip through, aes anes from here 
for a spell, although it mst have been tough on peu. Write short 
poems. Send them to me. I'll tyve them for you. T hope aoe ee 
keeping up, my friend, all the best for now, Do not Tees tee me, 
for it's always ourselves we think bad of, isn't it? Re Wy PP the 
down my crimes lie: my real crimes, not for the courts. forge 
rest, try and get at what's real. daieu for now 


FARQUEAR 
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With respect, though, 
on. I think I know 
and it's ea to fe 
yy other age. I remenber 
mg doomed when I passed that 
my if I let him raise his silly 


It's not the sense 
grounded. What is 
as, or at least 
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man compares himself — 
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_ likenesses. It's 
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eo Can yeu tell me why old age should mot be a time for strength and activity? We turn 
it into a refuge, a place te sleep. b's an illusion we surrender to very easily all 
our lives. I've seen it in myself, I've seen it in my mother and father, Almost a 
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